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UILDERS’ BENEVOLENT 


INSTITUTION. — The FOURTEENTH ANNUAL DINNER 
avill be held at the LONDON TAVERN, on THURSDAY, the 24th of 
OCTOBER next. 

The Right Hon. the LORD bag Seetpat of the Institution, 
in the Chair. 

Gentlemen desirous of promoting the interests of the Charity by 
becoming St-wards, will be pleased to forward their names to the 
Treasurer, GEO. PLUCKNETT, Esq. (Messrs. William Cubitt & Co.), 
Gray’s Inn-road ; or to the Secretary, at the Office, 19, Southampton- 
-street, Bloomsbury. A. G. HARRIS, Secretary. 

September 6, 1861. 


HE CENTRAL TRAINING SCHOOL 


of ART, at South Kensington, for Male and Female Students, 
and the METROPOLITAN SCHOOLS of ART, at 43, Queen’s-square, 
Bloomsbury, for Female Classes only (removed from 37, Gower-street), 
and at Spitalfields, Crispin-street ; Finsbury, William-street, Wil- 
mington-square ; St. Thomas, Charterhouse, Goswell-street ; Rother- 
hithe Grammar School, Deptford-road; St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, 
~Castle-street, Leng-acre ; Lambeth St. Mary’s, Prince’s-road ; Hamp- 
stead, Dispensary Buildings ; and Christ Church, St. George’s-in-the- 
East, Cannon-street; will RE-OPEN on TUESDAY, the Ist of 
OCTOBER.—By order of the Committee of Council on Education. 


HE FEMALE SCHOOL of ART, 43, 


Queen-square, Bloomsbury, in connection with the SCIENCE 
and ART DEPARTMENT. The AUTUMN SESSION will commence 
‘on the Ist OCTOBER. Classes for Geometry, Perspective, Model 
Drawing, Fruit and Flowers from Nature, Land:cape, the Antique 
and the Living Model, draped ; Elementary and Applied Design, &c. 
The Class for Wood Engravers meets Three Times a week.— Prospec- 
tus and Forms of Admission may be obtained at the School, 43, Queen- 
“aquare.— By order, 

LOUISA GANN, Superintendent and Secretary. 


ROFESSOR DONALDSON’S 

LECTURES on ARCHITECTURE and CONSTRUCTION, 

for the Session 1861-2, at University College, will commence on 

TUESDAY, the 15th OCTOBER, at 630;P.m.—Full particulars may 
de on application at the College Office, Gower-street, W.C. 


























CONTRACTS. 
TL ANCASHIRE and YORKSHIRE RAIL- 


WAY COMPANY.—OLDHAM, ROCHDALE, and ROYTON 
LINE.—The Directors are prepared to receive TENDERS for the 
CONSTRUCTION of this LINE. Plans and specifications may be seen 
at the Engineer's Office, Hunt’s Bank, Manchester, on and after 
MONDAY, the 19th AUGUST instant. Tenders, properly endorsed, 
an to the Directors, must be in the hands of the Secretary 
not later than MONDAY, the 30th SEPTEMBER proximo, The 
Directors do not bind themselves to accept the lowest Tender. 

chester, August 14, 1861. WILLIAM 8. LAWN, Secretary. 


{MPROVEMENTS of BRISTOL BRIDGE. 


h To BUILDERS, IRONFOUNDERS, &c.—Persons desirous of 

TENDERING for the above Work may see the Drawings and Specifi- 

a at the Offices of Messrs, POPES & BINDON, Architects, 

Pemball-chambers, Bristol, on and after THURSDAY, the 5th SEP- 

om BER. The Tenders to be sent or delivered at the Treasurer’s 

ce, Council-house, Bristol, on or before TUESDAY, the Ist 

» at TWELVE o’clock at noon, directed to the Improve- 

—_ Committee of the Corporation, and indorsed ‘‘ Tenders for 

; ristol Bridge.” The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 

owest or any Tender. 

Council-house, Bristol, 28th August, 1861, 











CONTRACTS. 
AR DEPARTMENT CONTRACT.— 


NOTICE to BUILDERS,.—TENDERS are reqaired for 
BUILDING a TEN-GUN BATTERY, and other works, at St. Mary’s 
Scilly Islands, Cornwall. 

Parties desiring to Tender for these Works must leave theirnames 
at this Office, on or before SATURDAY, the 28th day of SEPTEM- 
BER instant, and pay the sum of 10s. 6d. for the schedule of prices 
and approximate quantities, which will be forwarded to each party 
as soon as prepared. 

The Secretary of State does not bind himself to aceept the lowest 
or any Tender. 

Royal Engineer Office, Devonport, 13th September, 1861. 


AR DEPARTMENT CONTRACT.— 


NOTICE to CONTRACTORS.—TENDERS are required for 
the SUPPLY of the undermentioned quantities of CHALK, &c. viz. :— 
1,500 Tons of Chalk. 
500 ~~, Shingle, 
1,500 Yards, cube, unsereened binding Gravel. 
To be delivered on Fort Victoria Pier, Yarmouth, Isle of Wizht. 
Persons desiring to Tender for the supply of these materials will be 
furnished with the terms of contract and letter of Tender, on applica- 
_ bed the Royal Engineer Office, Portsmouth on or before the 30th 
nstant. 
The Secretary of State does not bind himself to accept the lowest or 
any Tender. 
Royal Engineer Office, Portsmouth, 17th September, 1861. 


OTICE to BUILDERS.— TENDERS 


are required for the ERECTION of the first portion of the 
BUILDINGS for a COMMISSARIAT ESTABLISHMENT on the 
Maidstone-road, near Chatham, in the Medway district. 

Parties desiring to Tender for the execution of these works, must 
leave their names at this Office, on or before MONDAY, the 30th 
SEPTEMBER, 1861, and pay the sum of 10s. 6d. for the bills of quan- 
tities, which will be forwarded to each party as soon as prepared by 
the Government Surveyor. 

The Secretary of State does not bind himself to accept the lowest or 
any Tender. 

Royal Engineer Office, Chatham, 17th September, 1861. 


T. CUTHBERTS CHURCH, DURHAM. 


To BUILDERS.—Plaus and Specification for the erection of 
this Church may now be seen at our Offices, Durham. Sealed pro- 
posals, endorsed “‘ Tender for St. Cuthbert’s Church, Durham,” will 
be received up to FRIDAY, OCTOBER 4,at NOON. No quantities 
supplied. WALTON & ROBSON, Architects. 


i —_— of CHELSEA, in the County ot 


Middlesex.—FLINTS.— The Vestry of this Parish will meet at 
the Vestry Hall, King’s-road, Chelsea, on TUESDAY, the 24th day of 
SEPTEMBER instant, at THREE o’clock in the afternoon precisely, 
to receive TENDERS from persons willing to CONTRACT for Twelve 
Months, from the 30th day of September instant, up to and inclusive 
of the 29th day of September, 1862, for the SUPPLY of the best Clean, 
Grey, Broken Pit-road FLINTS, according to a sample to be seen 
here, to be delivered at the Free Dock, at Cheyne-walk, at such times 
and in such quantities as may be directed. The Vestry do not bind 
themselves to accept the lowest or any Tender. Sealed Tenders, 
signed by the proposed contractor, with the names and description of 
two sufficient sureties forthe performance of his Contract, to be deli- 
vered to the Clerk, by or before TWELVE o’clock on TUESDAY, the 
24th instant. The legal charges of the Contract to be paid by the con- 
tractor upon the execution of the same ; and no Tender will be re- 
ceived or accepted unless made {on one of the printed forms, to be 
obtained at my Office,—By order, 

CHARLES LAHEE, Vestry_Clerk. 
Vestry Hall, King’s-road, Chelsea, September 12, 1861. 


O SEWER CONTRACTORS, BRICK- 


LAYERS, snd OTHERS.—The Vestry of the Parish of Chelsea 
will meet on TUESDAY, the 24th instant, at the Vestry Hall, King’s- 
road, Chelsea, at THREE o’clock in the afternoon, to receive 
TENDERS from persons willing to Contract, for twelve months, for 
the execution of GENERAL WORKS connected with the SEWERS 
and DRAINS, according to a Schedule of Prices now lying at this Office. 
Copies of the Schedule and of the Contract and form of Tender may 

ad upon payment often shillings, to be returned to parties ten- 
dering. The Vestry do not bind themselves to accept the lowest or any 
Tender, and reserve to themselves the right of making Special Con- 
tracts if they shall see fit. Parties tendering must be prepared to 
execute and pay for a Contract, and to provide sureties for the per- 
formance of the same if required. Tenders must be upon the printed 
forms, and be delivered to the Clerk by or before TWELVE o’clock on 
TUESDAY, the 24th instant.— By order, 

CHAS. LAHEE, Vestry Clerk. 
Vestry Hall, King’s-road, Chelsea, September 12, 1861. 


O DUST CONTRACTORS. — PARISH 


of CHELSEA.—The Vestry of the Parish of Chelsea will meet 
at the Vestry Hall, King’s-road, Chelsea, on TUESDAY, the 24th day 
of SEPTEMBER instant, at THREE o’clock in the afternoon, to con- 
sider the TENDERS from persons willing to CONTRACT, according to 
the terms and conditions of a Specification (a printed copy of which 
may be had on application to the Vestry Clerk), for COLLECTING 
and REMOVING the DUST, ASHES, FILTH, and RUBBISH from 
the houses and other places within one or the other or both of the 
two divisions of the said parish during the period commencing the 
30th day of SEPTEMBER instant and ending the 29th day of 
SEPTEMBER, 1862. The draft of a contract to be entered into for 
carrying out the terms of the specification is now lying for inspection 
at the Offices of the Vestry. Parties Tendering must appear person- 
ally on the day the Tenders are opened, and one-fourth of the sum 
offered is to be paid on the acceptance of the Tender, and the remain- 
ing three-fourths as provided in the said draft contract. The costs, 
charges, and experses of, and incidental to, the preparation and com- 
p.etion of the Contract, to be paid by the Contractor upon the execu- 
tion of the same, Sealed Tenders, signed by the proposed Contractor, 
with the names and description of two sufficient sureties for the per- 
formance of his Contract, are to be delivered to the Clerk by or before 
TWELVE o’clock on TUESDAY, the 24th SEPTEMBER; but no 
Tender will be received or accepted unless made on one of the printed 
forms tobe obtained at the said Office. The Vestry do not bind them- 
selves to accept any Tender.—By order, 

CHARLES LAHEE, Vestry Clerk. 
Vestry Hall, King’s-road, Chelsea, 12th September, 1961. 


























CONTRACTS. 
LTON MOWBRAY SEWERAGE.— 


To SEWERAGE CONTRACTORS, IRONFOUNDERS, and 
OTHERS.—The Local Government Board of MELTON MOWBRAY 
are desirous of receiving TENDFRS for the EXECUTION of the 
various WORKS named herein. SEWERAGE WORKS.—To exca- 
vate and construct Settling Reservoirs, culverting and Pipe- 
Drainage, and all necessary works connected therewith, in accord- 
ance with the plans, ti an pecificati for the same. 
IRON WORK.—To provide and deliver at tne Melton Mowbray 
Railway Station all the necessary pipes, sluices, valves, and all 
other Ironwork required and named in the drawings and specifica- 
tions. The plans, ti and specificati may be seen, and 
further particulars ascertained at the Office of Mr. R. W. JOHNSON, 
Surveyor to the Board, at Burton-end, in Melton Mowbray, on and 
after MONDAY, the 22nd i: stant, and Tenders for the Main Sewer 
and Reservoirs are to be delivered by or before THREE o'clock, p.m. 
on WEDNESDAY, the 2nd day of OCTOBER, The Tenders for the 
subsidiary Sewers in the streets, and those for the ironwork to 
be delivered by or before the 9th day of OCTOBER next. The 
whole of the Tenders to be addressed to the Clerk jof the Board, 
at his Office, Nottingham-street, Melton Mowbray, endorsed, “‘ Ten- 
ders for Sewerage Works.” 

WILLIAM LATHAM, Clerk to the Board. 
Nottingham-street, Melton Mowbray, Sept. 11, 1861. 
Note.—The Beard do not bind themselves to accept the lowest or 
any Tender, 


O BUILDERS.—The Guardians of the 


Poor of the Parish of Camberwell, SURREY, hereby invite 
TENDERS for the ALTERATION of some of the existing BUILDINGS 
and the erection of IMBECILE and other WARDS, upon their Work- 
house Premises at Havil-street, Camberwell, according to plans pre- 
pared by Messrs. WADMORE & BAKER, 35, Great St. Helen's, E.C. 
The Drawings and Specification may be seen on application here, on 
and after the 26th instant, and Bills of Quantities will be delivered to 
those persons who may be desirous of Tendering for the Works, on 
application here, on or after the 30th instant, Tenders must be 
delivered here, sealed and end d,and add d to the “ Board of 
Guardians of the Parish of Camberwell,” before FOUR o’clock on 
FRIDAY, the 4th OCTOBER next, upon which day the Guardians 
will meet to inspect the Tenders, and parties Tendering are required 
to be in attendance at SIX o’clock. The Guardians do not bind them- 
selves to accept the lowest or any Tender. The Contractor will be 
required to enter into a bond, with two sufficient sureties, for the 
due fulfilment of the contract.—By order of the Board of Guardians, 

ALEX. L. IRVINE, Clerk to the Board, 
Vestry Hall, Camberwell, 8., 18th Sept. 1861. 


O MASONS, PAVIORS, STONE 


MERCHANTS, and OTHERS.—The Vestry of the Parish of St. 
Luke, Chelsea, will meet at the Vestry Hall, King’s-road, on 
TUESDAY, the 24th instant, at THREE o'clock in the afternoon, to 
receive TENDERS from persons willing to CONTRACT for Twelve 
Months for the EXECUTION of WORKS, and for the SUPPLY of 
MATERIALS connected with the above trades, in the said parish, as 
may be required and directed.— Further particulars with the form of 
Tender may be had on application at this Office, Sealed Tenders 
signed by the proposed contractor, with the name and description of 
two sufficient sureties for the performance of his contract, to be deli- 
vered to the Clerk, on or before TWELVE o’clock, on TUFSDAY, the 
24th instant. The legal charges of the contract to be paid by the con- 
tractor upon the execution of the same.—No Tender will be received 
or accepted unless made on the printed forms.— By order, 

CHARLES LAHEE, Vestry Clerk. 
Vestry Hall, King’s-road, Chelsea Sept. 12, 1861, 


O BUILDERS desirous of CONTRACT- 


ING for ERECTING and perfectly FINISHING Two emall 
HOUSES in Blackland-terrace, King’s-road, Chelsea. The plans and 
specification are to be seen at the Surveyor’s Office, 10 Brewer-street, 
Chelsea, during the following week, from TEN to FOUR; and sealed 
Tenders to be delivered by SEVEN o’clock on MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 
30th instant. The Surveyor will not be bound to accept the lowest or 
any one Tender then delivered. 


URNER ESTATE, WEST HAM.— 


To BUILDERS and CONTRACTORS.—TENDERS are invited 
for MAKING and COMPLETING certain ROADS and FOOTPATHS, 
at West Ham, with glazed-pipe sewer therein, and granite kerb ; aiso 
for ERECTING a BRICK BOUNDARY-WALL. Persons disposed to 
Tender, may inspect the drawings and specification, and obtain par- 
ticulars and quantities, on an after MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 23rd 
next, at the Office of the Surveyor, Mr. JOHN M. DEAN, Turner 
Estate Office, The Grove, Stratford, E—Tenders to be delivered at 
the said Office, endorsed “Tender for Roads and Boundary-Wali,” on 
or before FOUR o'clock p.m. on MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 30th, but 
the lowest or any Tender will not ily be ted. 

The Grove, Stratford, E. September 17, 1861, 


ETROPOLITAN BOARD of WORKS. 


To BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, and OTHERS.—The Metro- 
politan Board of Works hereby give notice, that they will MEET at 
the OFFIVE of the BOARD, Spring-gardeos, 8.W. on FKIVAY, the 
4th day of OCTOBER next, at ELVE o’clock at Noon precisely, 
and will then be prepared to open TENDERS by parties who may be 
wil.ing to CONTRACT for the UNDERPINNING of a certain BRICK 
SEWER for a length of 1,500 feet or thereabouts, with other works in 
connection therewith, in the Brompton-road, Knightsbridge, in the 
county of Middlesex. Plans, Sections, and a Specificati of the 
Works, together with the Form of Tender, may be inspected, and 
other particulars obtained, at the Office of the Board, Spring-gardens, 
between the hours of NINE am. and FOUR pm. (SATUKDAYS 
NINE am. and TWO p.m) until THURSDAY, the 3rd oay of 
OCTOBER. Tenders addressed to the Metropolitan Board of Works 
must be delivered at their Office before FOUR o’clock on the! -st- 
mentioned day, and no Tender will be received after that hovr. The 
Board do not bind themselves to accept the Jowest or any Tender, and 
the party whose Tender shall be accepted will be required to provide 
two approved sureties for the due performance of the works. 

JOHN POLLARD, Clerk of the Board, 
Spring-gardens, 14th Sept. 1861. 
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[For remainder of Contracts see next page. 

















THE BUILDER. 


[Szpr. 21, 1861. 








CONTRACTS. 
ONTRACT for DRAIN PIPES, Xe. 


The Works, Buildings, and Sanitary Committee of the Vestry 
of the Parish of St. Mary Abbott’s, Kensington, in the county of 
Middlesex, will vate at the VESTRY HA LL, Kensington, om FRIDAY, 
the 27th day of SEPTEMBER instant, at SEVEN o'clock in the even- 
ing, to receive TENDERS from persons willing to SUPPLY the Vestry 
with STONEWARE DRAIN PIPES, &c, for one year, commencing 
the 20th day of SEP EMBER instant, viz. 6-inch pipes, bends, junc- 
tions, traps; 9-inch pipes, bends, junctions, traps; 12-inch pip<s, 
a junctions, mag jiculars 


The form of Tender and further parti 
Vestry’s meeting a = Office, Saker Hall, aforesaid. No Tender 
will receiv: 








r. JAMES BROADBRIDGE, the 
ed unless made upon one of the said printed forms. 
‘Tenders to be sealed and endorsed ‘‘ Tender for Drain Pipes,” and to 
be delivered at my Office by or before PUUR o'clock in the afternoon 
of FRIDAY, the 27th instant. The been do not bind themselves'to 

accept the lowest, or any Tender.— By ord 

RBUBEN GREEN, Clerk of the Vestry. 
Vestry Hail, Kensingten, 14th September, 1861. 


TSEA ISLAND GAS-LIGHT COM- 


PANY.—TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, and OTHERS.—The 

ef the Portsea Island Gas-Light Company are desirous’ of 

iving Tenders for MAKING A BRICK GAS-HOLDER TANK, 

180 feet diameter. Copies of the drawings and specifications may be 
ebtained on payment of One guinea on application to Mr. F. J. 
EVANS, Gas-works, Hors -road,, Westminster, on and after 
WEDNESDAY, the 18th inst, and of whom all may be ob- 
The Tenders to be sent to the Company’s Office, Portsea, on 
or befere ESDAY, the 9th of = The Directors 

lowest. Tender.—By order, 


do not bind themselves to the 
. F. ABSALOM, Clerk to the Company. 
Portsea, September 12, 1861. 


ORTSEA ISLAND GAS-LIGHT 


COMPANY.—To GASHOLDER MAKERS.—The Directors of 
the Portsea Island Gas-light Company are desirous of Th 4 
TENDERS for the ERECTION of a SINGLE-LIFT GASHOLDER, 
158 feet diameter, and ee 6 by beac thewe Steed emo 
evs, guides, &c. Copies of t wings 
be be obtained, ot yment of One wth on application to Mr. F. A 
EVANS, Gas Works, Horse’ estminster, on and after 
WEDNESDAY, the 18th instant, ri age of whom all particulars may be 
obtained. The ‘Tenders to be sent to the Company's Office, Portsea, on 
or before WEDNESDAY, the 9th of OCTOBER, 1861. The Directors 
do not bind themselves to aceept the lowest Tender. —By order, 
JAMES F, ABSALOM, Clerk to the Company. 
Portsea, Sept. 12, 1861. 


O BUILDERS and OTHERS.—The 


Directors of the Great Yarmouth Assembly and ms 
pace a <_< are prepared to receive TEN DERS for the RKS 
requ to be done in the ERECTION of the new ASSEMBLY and 
READING ROOMS, on the Victoria Esplanade, South Beach, Great 
Varmouth. Drawings and specifications may be seen at the Offices of 
H. H. COLLINS, Esq. Architect to the Company, 61, Torrington- 
square, London, on and after the 23rd of SEPTEMBER instant ; also 
at the Offices of Messrs, REYNOLDS & PALMER, Solicitors, 28, 
Regent-street, Great Yarmouth, on and after the 23rd instant, to 
whom Tenders are to be delivered, on or before the 7th of OCTO: BER, 
1861. The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the lowest or 
any Tender. 

. Great Tauncuth, 18th September, 1861. 














TO BUILDERS AND CONTR. 


F[ENDERS REQUIRED for ‘BUILDING a 


FACTORY.—Pians and Specifications may be seen at Messrs, 
Henry LEVY & CO,’S, 26, Mark-lane, B.C. 


O BUILDERS.—Parties wishing to 
TENDER for the various WORKS required to be done in the 
ERECTION of NEW STABLE BUILDINGS, at Newstead Abbey, in 
the county of i, may see the plans and specifications yy appli- 
cation to Mr. W. LEWIS, Clerk of Works, at the Abbey, from 
MONDAY, SEPPEMBER 2nd, to TUFSDAY, OCTOBER Ist, 1861, on 
which day ‘sealed Tenders must be delivered before TWELVE o'clock 
at noon, to M. E. HADFIELD, Esq. Architect, Sheffield. No pledge 
ven to accept the lowest or any Tender.—For further information 
apply tothe Architect. 


UILDERS desirous of TENDERING for 
the ERECTION of the CENTRAL HALL of the ap 
DRAMATIC COLLEGE, st Maybury, near Woking, Surrey, m 
inspect the drawings and specification on and after THURSDAY, Mthe 
26th instant, at the Offices of the College, No. 15, Bedford-street, 
Covent Garden. No pledge is given to accept the lowest or any 
Tender, ane no allowance will be made for —- out the quantities. 
All Tenders to be sent sealed and add: to the Council of the Royal 
Dramatic College, on or befo.e THU KSDAY, the 17th day of OCTOBER, 


1861.—By order of the Couacil, 
WILLIAM WEBBE, Architect. 
10, Buckingham-street, Adelphi, September, 1861. 














eS OS SS eee 


HAVE REMOVED nies, ALBION-PLACE, BLACK- 
S, 


50, CONDUIT-STREET, REGENT-STREEP. 
ENCAUSTIC AND OTHER PAVEMENTS. 
EARTHENWARE AND PLAIN TILES, 

DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES PREPARED. 
MANUFACTORY, STOKE-UPON-TRENT. 


EAKE’S TERRO-METALLIC TILES, 
PIPES, &c.—Notice is hereby most res: ee em! that the 
INDON DEPOT for this WARE is REMOVED to No. 21 Wharf, 
Macclesfield-street North, City-road Basin, N. @ndly, that the trade 
term, “‘ TERRO- METALLIC oy is the exclusive right of the Proprietor ; 
and grdly, that the “ Reports of the Juries,” page 581, of the Great 
Exhibition, note the grant of a First-class Medal, and rank the Manu- 
factories known so long as “The Tileries,” Tunstall, Staffordshire, as 
the first of the kind in the world. 


MPORTANT to ARCHITECTS, 


BUILDERS, DECORATORS, and OTHERS.—CAST WORK, 

RE FLOWERS, Shop Front TRUSSES, VASES, ROYAL 
ARMS, CAPITALS, and every description of ornament for internal 
and external decorations, EXECUTED IN PLASTER, Carton Pierre, 
Composition, and every kind of Cement at reduced prices.—Messrs. 
HERBERT, Modellers, 242, Euston-road, St. Pancras, 


MPERISHABLE TESSELATED 


PAVEMENTS, combining a highly decorative and economica) 
substitute for ordinary floors of their 
CO.’S Pattern-book, designed by M. Digby emen esq. 
special design and siete of cost adapted to any given msions of 
hall, passage, co! verandah, frieze, &c, will be sent on appli- 
cation to Benthall Works Broseley, Salop. 

May be seen at the Exhibition of Building Inventions, &c. now 
open at the Galleries of the Architectural Exhibition, 9, Conduit: 


8 » free, 
London Agent—W. B. SIMPSON, 456, West Strand, who hason 
view a great variety of Specimens of the Pavements, 


ERRA COTTA WORKS, BLACK- 


FRIARS ROAD, LONDON, 8. 

MARK H. BLANCHARD & CO. Successors 10 COADE'S ORIGINAL 
TERRA COTTA WORKS, established 1763, and the recipient of the 
PKIZE MEDAL, at the Exhibition of 1851, for MATERIAL ané 
WORKMANSHIP in TERRA-COTTA, have the honour to inform the 
Nobility, Gentry, Architects, and others, that they can be SUPPLIEI 
from the above Works with every article in this imperishable anc 
invaluable Material in Sculptural and Architectural Embellishment 
— te the Palace, Mansion, or Cottage, which will be found to b 

ualied in price, quality, and durability; and the Works of thi: 
Esta ishment have stood the test of time. 
Liustrated Priced Catalogue will be forwarded upon the 
receipt of eight postage-stamps, 

















BRICKS, PANTILES, AND PAVINGS. 
J. H. ANDREWS, Wisbech, Cambridge 


shine, offre 
Bed Pantiles, at 47s. Gd. per ?,000. 
» 8-inch Pawings, wt 52s, Gal. per 1,000. 
» Kiln Bricks, at ) per 1.000, 


Floor B: 
Ridge Tiles, at 75s. per 
Cash Prices, Delivered in Trucks in London, or along the Line on 
the Eastern Counties Railway. 


ERRA-COTTA VASES, STATUES, 


TAZZE, &c.—The nobility, gentry, and seshttests are anal 
fully informed that JOHN M. BLASHFIELD has REMOVED his 
Establishment from Praed-street, Paddington, to a New Gallery at 
No. 16, GREAT BOROUGH STREET, W. where specimens of 
Terra Cotta Works of Art may be seen, and: orders for London should 
now be ressed. Orders for the couniry and applications for esti- 
Fare Ree new designssheuld besent direct to the Terra-Votta Works, 

Lincolnshire. 





GEORGE ELL, DERE, ~ &e.— 
Os! of Carts, Vans, Waggons, Prucks, 
tion, COSTRACTORS, BUILDERS, and DECORATORS: ‘hati 

Ge mempenity on tant a Stock of CARTS, BARROWS, 
LADDERS, TRESTLES, ab &c. 


DOBBIN and — ius Wawa for exportation, 
SCAFFOLDING, LADDERS, LENT Oe ae STEPS, &c, 
"GEORGE EL ELL, 

EUSTON WORKS, 366 and 368, EUSTON-ROAD, N. 


A ROOFING SLATE and SLAB QUARRY 
TO BE SOLD, now in work, epetins slates: to ag ny 

capable of being worked to good profit: by ONE indiwidual,—Por 

_ ticulans, apply to Le HU) Hanfrothen, Comnazven. 

| Satisfactory reasons will be give for its 








AUSTIs, SEELEY, | 
and CO. 
871—375, 

EUSTON-ROAD, 


ARTIFICIAL 
STONE WORKS. | 


CATALOGUES OF 
‘3 CHIMNEYS, 
AND AISO. OF 
FOUNTAINS 
ON APPLICATION. 





Pa + oF ces ~ 


Led tt tit 1) 


O CEMENT MANUFACTURERS, 


CONTRACTORS, &c.—TO BE SOLD, cheap, about 100 TONS of 
PORTLAND CEMENT, unground, weighing from 100 lbs. te 110 lbs, 
per bushel when ground. Well suited for concrete purposes, not 
being of a very g colour. If necessary, could be ground.—Address, 
L, A, Mr. Woolley’s, Stationer, High-street, Brompton, near Chatham, 



































ROWDEN and GARROD 
(successors to THOS. KENT & CO.), the celebrated 
PAINTING and GENERAL BRUSH 

MANUFACTURERS, ‘. 
FALCON-SQUARE, LON DON, Eo. * 
*,* Also Manufacturers of the Patent India-rubber Knife-boards, 
Cocoa-nut Fibre Door Mats, Matting, &c. 
T. KENT, and CROWDEN & GARROD, are stamped on the Brushes 


SUBSTITUTE for PAINT, and at HALF | 


the COST.—STEPHENS’S. DYES or STAINS fo 





from 
CHICH STER, of Chittlehampton, near South Molton :— 
“ The etfect produced by the Staining Fluid and Varnish } has aged | 
such entire satisfaction, that the parishi have me to 
—— the quantity now paid for,in order to finish the |) 
arch.’ q 
H, STEPHENS, Chemist, 18, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, E.C. late of 
54, Stamford-street, 8. 





TO BRICKLAYERS, CABPENTEES, 

the BRICKLAYING, ‘CARPENTERIN TERIN é. 
fOINERS’ WORK, PLASTERING,  & of a 

detached VILLA, ten miles from London, TO BE LET. 

Oniy those with good 

Mr. COMFIELD, Queen’s-road, Buckhurst-hill, Essex, 


URABILITY of GUTTA PERCHA 
TUBENG.—Many inquiries having been made as to fool 
bility of Gutta Percha Tubing, the Gutta. Percha Company 
sive in giving a following letter gd sie RAYMOND 
JARVIS, Bart. VENTNOR, ae of Bein = — Seco: 
“ March 10th, Mn —In reply ur letter vented = ae 
respecting the Gutta Percha Tubing f for Pump Service, I can ng, 
with much sati it builders and 
other persons have lately examined it, oa there is aS... the 4 
apparent difference since the first down, naw 
Iam informed that it is to be chaamaaaeen re 
PNB. From this testimonial ft wi 
be seen that the CO! 
a of the ISLE of WIGHT has no effect on Gute Poe 


THE GUTTA PERCHA COMPANY, PA’ 
18, WHARF-ROAD, CITY-ROA 3. LONDON 











PCLosecesy = ad LIMMER 
ASPHALTE. 





ESTABLISHED 





AO 


For covering Flat Roofs, Paving and Flooring of every description, 
especially in Sam oanbes D> ieee and vermin, This Asphalte is 
now extensively used for paving Stables (as shown — the absence 
of joints preventing the generation of ammonia, For Estimates and 
Prices, &c. &c. apply te JOHN PILKINGTON, se *Fish-strest hill, 
covering 


London, E.C. 
with Asphalte in Bulk for 
Footings, Barn Floors, &c. with instructions to lay it down. 


Country ago supplied 
IN DOW BLINDS, 


FULLER, BROTHERS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF EVERY KIND OF INSIDE AND 
OUTSIDE bt agen BLINDS, 
Warranted of the best Materials and Workmanship, at the lowest 





Builders and the Trade supplied. 
45, HIGH-STREET, BOROUGH, 8.E. 





TAINING DEAL TO IMITATE ALL 


KINDS of WOOD. It requires NO SIZING, and will stand 

Pp to the h Light Oak, 4s. per gallon ; *Middle Oak, 5s. 

¥ on; Dark and all other te eg 6s. per gallon. Varnishes for 

'AYLOR’S Stains may be had at the Factory, 4a, James-street. 

pag tetera also Manufacturer of Improved Knotting and Decora- 
ive 


TO BUILDERS, DECORATORS, &c. 
IRST-CLASS PAINTING BRUSHES 
. (CA, Watkins's ’s Patent), warrarted secure, best bristles, and 
of superior prices, Varnish Brushes, 
Stipplers, meet Graining Tools of the most Segcoved construction, To 


H A. MILTON & CO. 
AINTING BRUSH MAKERS, 
No, 10, OREEK-STREDT, SOHO-SQUARKE, LON DON, W. 
d of their Agents, 
SMITH & HILL, Varnish Makers, 13, Raven-row, Mile-end, E. 
F. TUCK, Oil and Colour Warehouse, 138, St. Alban’s-place, 


» W. 


ATENT GRAINING APPARATUS.— 


TO HOUSE PAINTERS, GRAINERS, ee, RAILWAY 
CO. M PANIES, | SHIP BUILDERS, &c 

One of the greatest improvements of the age is KERSHAW’S 
PATENT GRAINING APPARATUS, for producing an imitation of 
the various woods, They are very extensively. used, and with great 
success, They are very cheap, and will repay the cost of them in two 
days’ working ; they only require a trial, and any person a his 
interest would not be without them. A prospectus will be sent upon 
the receipt of a stamped directed envelope addressed toT. KERSHAW, 
—— Graining Tool Manufacturer, 33, High-street, Marylebone, 

m, W. 


N.B.—One of the Patent Graining Tools will be forwarded upon 
the receipt of a Post-office order for 22s. 


ENT’S PAINTING BRUSHES 
are all stamped G, B. KENT & CO. 
aoien aaa solely by G. B. KENT & CO. 
at 11, Great Marlborough-street, London, W. 
tablished 1777. 


KENT’S BRUSHES have been celebrated for their superior quality 
for the lest eighty-four years, and may always be depended upon as 
the best that can be made. 


MPORTANT to BUILDERS and 
PAINTERS. Genuine White Lead, 31s. per cwt. 
Linseed Oil, 2s. 90, per gallon ; Boiled Oil, 3s. 
ntine, 5s... 6d . per gallon. 
Fine Pale Oak Varnish, 7s, 6d. per gallon. 
For cash, at EDWARD PRICES Colour and Varnish Warehouses, 
30, Upper BEbury-street, and 45, Coleshill-street, Pimlico, 8.W. 
Every article for the Trade at the lowest price, 























RAINERS and the TRADE SUPPLIED 
FF with THOMAS KERSHAW’S COLOURS, prepared thick for 
graining every description of wood in all their purity of tone and 
colour, the same as used by himself. 
Full particulars Survended on application to his Sole Agents, 
GIBBINS, BROTHERS, 
VARNISH and FINE COLOUR MAKERS and "IMPORTERS, 
30, LONDON WALL, E.C. 
wher. also may be obtained their 
RATED STAINS for EVERY DESCRIPTION of WOOD, 
Together with all kinds of Colours and Varnishes, 
Warranted of the purest quality and at the lowest prices, 
Agents for Kershaw’s Graining Machines, 





NOWIcH UNION FIRE INSURANCE 


SOCIETY. 
Notice.—MICHAELMAS RENEWALS. 

Losses by fire occurring during the fifteen days of grace are made 
good to the assured. 

The busi of the Comp eds 68,000, 0002. 

The duty paid to Government for the Soe 1860 was 81,3322. 9s. 9d. 
and the amount insured on farming stock 9,988,3682. 

A bonus of three-fifths of the care Em periodically —_ to Late 
insuring, who have. thus from time to time 
in the aggregate to 400,0002. 

A further sum is applicable for s bonus upon policies renewed in 


1861, 

The rates of premium are in no case higher than those charged by 
the other principal offices * “¥ returns to their insurers. 

For eon apply at the Society’s Offices, Surrey-strect, 
Norwich, and 6, Crescent, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, E.C. 


HE PATENT WATERPROOF GLUE 
COMPANY, LIMITED.—Secretary’s. Office, 16, High-street, 
Portsmouth.—The Company will be prepared to EXHCUTE ORDERS 
on the lst OCTOBER next.,—By —*, 
EORGE WEEKES, Manager. 


Factory, Chandos-street, Landport, yma nnching 

















EGLINTON FOUNDRY, GLASGOW. 
Manufacturers of all sizes of CAST-IRON MAIN PIPES, for Gas 
or Water, by on IMPROVED PATENT.. 
ERS, GAS EN and WROUGHT 
ON TUBE 


| tee MACLAREN & CO. 


GENERAL IRON FOUND! 





OW OPEN, YOUNG'S IRONMON- 


with his Ol Old Establishment, No. 18, 
square, running out of Baker-street, Portman-square, London, Ww. 


S Tots Pan FITTINGS (WILLIAM 


HOOD’S PATENT) POSSESS ee ADVANTAGES. 
2, Upper Thames-street, Lo: 


AVISON’S IMPROVED CHAMFERED 


STABLE PAVING BRICKS. 

These bricks have now been used in numbers of the public and 
private establishments in the metropolis and country for the last ten 
years, and their lete success justi the advertisers in recom 
mending them to the notice of architects, builders, and others. 

The great advantages attending these bricks ever all others for 
similar purposes are,— 

ey (= a bility. 

2n eir great dural 

8rd. Their construction, whereby the chamfers on the suxiace act 20 
draius, a 5 ee — effecting a CONSIDERAB 
SAVING IN TH 

They may be also no weed, ¥ with advantage for paving cattle-sheds, 
cotamel bricks to correspond are also supplied. 

Channel corres are 

Prices and all costes ena? be obtaines on application to Messrs. 
F. & G. ROSHER, Ward’s Wharf, Upper Ground-street, Blackfriars- 
road, 8. ; aud at Kingsland Basin, Kingsland-road, N. who have am 
stocks ou hand ; or © CHARLES DAVISON & CO. FIRE BRICK ol 
v TE MANUFACTURERS, QUEEN’S FERwY, near #LINT, Ni 





ndon. 














OR CONTRACTORS’ WAGGONS, 
DOBBEIN CARTS, BARROWS, and — PLANT, 
Apply to HUGHES & MAR 
Engineers and Timber Merchants, Falecn works” Loughborough, 





OR SALE, Cheap, a 30-Horse eye 
BEAM ENGINE and CORNISH BOILER, 22 feet long, 


diameter, both in good condition. To be removed , 
make room for more power.—To be seen at work at 20, Bridge: 


wharf, Paddington. 


_—— 
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Condition of our Chief Towns.—Sheffield. 


VERLOOKING Sheffield is 
a mount — “the cholera 
ground ”—where John Blake, 
Esq., master cutler, dying of 
cholera after a few hours’ 
illness, on the 30th of August, 
1832, was buried the same 
day, with many of his towns- 
men who fell victims to the 
same calamitous infliction. 
On this mount a “cholera 
monument ” has been erected. 
The monument itself is of no 
interest, being but a trian- 
gular, spindly, spectral-like 
pinnacle, supported at the 
base by flying buttresses—a 
finger-post of warning: but 
the mount on which it stands 
affords a most comprehensive 
view of the head-quarters of 
the cutlery trades. Looking 
down from this point we gaze 
into a large closely-packed 
town built like Naples or 

Genoa, in the manner of amphi- 

theatres; threaded by three rivers, 

the Don, the Porter, and the Sheaf; and en- 
compassed by hills. The narrow streets rise 
and fall in the most irregular manner, according 
as they are planted on gentle eminences or up and 
down more acclivitous sites. A thick pulverous 
haze is spread over the city, which the sun even 

in the dog days is unable to penetrate, save by a 

lurid glare, and which has the effect of imparting 
to the green hills and golden corn-fields in the 
high distance the ghostly appearance of being 
whitened as with snow ; anda buzz, softened down 
from the first clanging and clashing utterance of 
machinery, into a hum as of a swarm of bees, rises 
into the air and is distinctly audible. Here live 

184,779 people ; subsisting, for the most part, by 
the industrious manufacture of cutlery, edge- 
tools, instruments, and plated wares. 

The numberless divisions and subdivisions of 
these trades are most curious and interesting : they 
serve, also, to obtain a realization of the reputation 
the town has enjoyed for centuries, as well as an 
insight into the occupation of the present in- 
habitants. Chaucer mentions “a Shefeld thwytel ” 
(or knife) as being part of the accoutrements of 
the miller of Trompington. Stowe drew a dis- 
tinction between the “ fine, coarse, and uncomely 
knives” manufactured at Sheffield, bringing them 
under three heads: these are now increased by 
straw-machine knives, French and Spanish lock 
knives, cork, shoe, cook’s, palette, bread, gar- 
deners’, paper, sportmen’s, sailors’, weavers’, 
table, pen, pocket, hunting, and dessert knives ; 
dirk, bowie, spear, and dagger knives; curriers’, 
farriers’, glaziers’ and painters’ putty-knives ; 
fish-hook knives, and weavers’ and nippers’ 
machine knives, The Earl of Shrewsbury, in 
1575, sent to his friend, Lord Burleigh, “a case 
of Hallamshire whittels, being such fruites as his 
pore country affordeth with fame throughout the 
realme.” Besides carving and table forks, there 
are manure, digging, and hay forks. Joiners’ and 
carpenters’ tools comprise squares, bevels, gauges, 
spokeshaves, turnscrews, spirit levels, screw-boxes, 
gimlets, augers, saws and frames, saw pads, saw- 
sets, hand pads, pricker pads, chisels, gauges, 
plane-irons, socket chisels, joiners’ flooring and 
ship cramps. Files are divided into curvilinear, 
tanged hard compositions and doctors’ files. Vices 








can be hand, or bench, or parallel, or smiths’, or 
portable. Instruments may be dental, veterinary, 
mathematical, optical, surgical, or philosophical. 
These, again, may be subdivided: thus surgeons’ 
instruments may be for amputating, trephining, 
cupping, couching, or lithotomy; or may be for 
operations in dental surgery, such as lancets; or 
stomach and breast pumps; or may be trusses 
and bandages for artificial limbs, or other surgical 
mechanism ; philosophical instruments may be 
barometers, thermometers, saccharometers, or 
hydrometers. In the simple articles of shears 
there are at least ten varieties—sheep, horse, 
glovers’, thatchers’, weavers’, fellmongers’, grass, 
rag, tailors’, and American. Bellows may be 
either patent common or patent portable, or im- 
proved portable or circular patent or patent 
circular, or improved circular or patent double 
blast, or may be developed into portable forges and 
blowing machines. 

Sheffield also deals in Russian and Swedish 
iron, which is carbonized, melted, and refined for 
steel purposes, single and double shear steel, blister 
and best cast steel, and best refined cast steel. 
Sheffield also manufactures tinners’, silversmiths’, 
engineers’, masons’, quarry, and sculptors’ tools ; 
also railway springs, forge and tilt hammers, 
water tue-irons, scythes, saws, ploughshares, 
cast-steel bells, scissors, and skates; also stoves, 
grates, fenders and fire-irons; also buttons 
and button-moulds, wire-drawing; type, marks, 
letters, figures, cast and wrought-iron brands; 
reading-glasses, spectacles, and telescopes; and, 
more than these, Sheffield plate; silver-plated 
goods upon steel; and Sheffield plate with silver 
edges, tea and coffee-pots, spoons, candlesticks, 
tureens, epergnes, candelabra, icepails, urns, and 
services for the table. Another important branch of 
the local trade is grinding. There are wet and dry, 
and mixed grinders, fork-grinders, needle-grinders, 
knife-grinders, scissor-grinders, razor-grinders, 
table-knife grinders, saw-grinders, file-grinders, 
scythe, and ivory-grinders; and two new manu- 
factures must henceforth be added to the list— 
crinoline for ladies, and armour-plates for our 
warrior men-of-war. All these trades beget dust, 
metal dust and coal-ash dust. Hence the workers 
inhale air impregnated with impalpable dust, 
wherefore the more need for proper arrangements 
for the conveyance of these deposits out of the 
town. However, as we shall show, there is no 
pretence of any provision of the kind, nor of any 
other adequate provision for the preservation of 
the health of all the inhabitants. We have sur- 
veyed Birmingham, Stafford, Wolverhampton, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Hull, Shrewsbury, and 
other towns; but Sheffield, in all matters re- 
lating to sanitary appliances, is behind them all. 
The three rivers sluggishly flowing through the 
town are made the conduits of all imaginable filth, 
and at one particular spot which we shall presently 
describe, positively run blood. These rivers, that 
should water Sheffield sopleasantly, are polluted with 
dirt, dust, dung, and carrion ; the embankments are 
ragged and ruined ; here and there overhung with 
privies ; and often the site of ash and offal heaps— 
most desolate and sickening objects. No hope of 
health for people compelled to breathe so large an 
amount of putrefying refuse. Sheffield, with its 
184,779 inhabitants is a town where authority is 
so divided, between improvement commissioners 
for cleansing, lighting, watching, and otherwise 
bettering it—composed of town trustees, including 
the master and warden of the Cutlers’ Company— 
the town burgesses, and the church burgesses, 
all of whom hold property in trust for the benefit 
of the town at large, that virtually there is no 
authority at all; and the greater mass of this vast 
population work their own ignorant and suicidal 
will. 

There is not anything like sufficient or systematic 
drainage, nor is the water-supply pure. The trades 
engender some ills; but a far more fearful source 
of treuble is harboured in every alley and street, 
and we might say in every house. If the popu- 





lation would only take the pains to consider this 
important fact,—if Mr. Roebuck, in his forcible 
and terse way, would only address his constituents 
on this subject, and bring as much conviction to 
their minds concerning it as he endeavours to do 
respecting foreign policies,—how much disease, 
suffering, and death would be escaped ! 

Immediately facing the entrance-gates of the 
cholera-ground stands a chapel, which forms the 
centre of the Shrewsbury Hospital,—an institu- 
tion founded in 1616, by the Earl of Shrewsbury, 
“for 20 poor men and 20 poor women, such as had 
seen better days, and had been reduced by misfor- 
tune.” The original hospital stood in the heart 
of the town, on the site of the present Corn 
Exchange ; but in 1827 it was pulled down, being 
elbowed out by the overgrowing modern town, 
and the present neat establishment built in its 
stead on this high ground,—an advantage not 
easily over-estimated when the pestiferous condi- 
tion of the neighbourhood of the original site is 
taken into consideration. Possessing all the faults 
of the late Perpendicular style, it is, nevertheless, 
as we have said, effective, every house having a 
projecting gabled porch. The names of the roads 
hereabout suggest the proprietary of distinguished 
noblemen with great responsibilities. Thus, we 
see Norfolk, Shrewsbury, and Talbot roads; and 
the houses fringing these are generally detached 
or semi-detached, airy and healthy. An immense 
stone quarry pit forms a remarkable object in this 
fine quarter, as does a large new United Methodist 
Free Church, 1860, on a most precipitous site. 
Crossing over to the summit of South-street, a 
very straight line towards the centre of the town, 
it is curious to note how the houses deteriorate in 
class and style as they approach the markets,— 
first villas, then small lodging-house, then smaller 
shops, dealing in horn-dust and the like commodi- 
ties. A gap where the street is traversed by 
Henry-street discloses a beautiful panoramic view 
of a portion of the town, where all the blemishes 
are hidden, and church towers and spires, count- 
less chimney shafts, tall and short factories tower- 
ing one above the other, with a glimpse of the 
hilly ridge of country surmounting all beyond, 
form a most diversified picture; but, before the 
eye can dwell on this comprehensive scene, it must 
suffer the intrusion of one of the thousand of 
death-dealing details with which, upon minute 
inspection, the city is found to be polluted. In 
the foreground, in the centre of a muddy, unpaved 
open square, just where a pant or water-conduit 
might be advantageously placed, stand two public 
privies. They have two doors in the front, and 
open ash and offal pits behind in connection with 
the cesspools below. These are overlooked by the 
windows of all the surrounding houses, and are 
used in common by the inhabitants, while their 
children play round about the filthy objects like 
cocks or pigs upon a midden. 

Descending steep Bungay-street, a region omi- 
nously called “The Ponds” is found. A plank 
bridge over the Sheaf here shows dead dogs and 
cats floating on the slimy waters, and a terrible 
condition of the partially-walled banks, through 
outlets in which fluents of excremental slush ooze 
into the river. It is 26 feet wide at this point, 
and has all the appearance of having once been a 
vast covered sewer, and having now become 
ruined, it being impossible to realize that the ob- 
jects in it were ever intended to meet the sight or 
smell. The river Porter, which joins the Sheaf in 
this part, brings further accession of filth from 
large districts through which it has flowed. The 
ponds themselves are lakes of slush. Here a 
heterogeneous mass of scabby-looking cottages, 
isolated dung-heaps and isolated privies, and 
detached and semi-detached petty factories, large 
timber-yards, such as that of Messrs. Garside & 
Shaw’s, English and foreign timber merchants, 
and large factories, such as the Penzance works, 
Cutts, Brothers, lie and jostle against each other 
in this stagnant valley of the ponds. In the 
streets channels are cut in the pavements to con- 
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vey the fluid wash from every house across the 
footways into the flowing gutters, a most extra- 
ordinary feature, which is apparent in the street 
we have just left, South-street, and which we ob- 
serve in almost every street throughout the city, 
while clothes are hanging out to dry across com- 
paratively wide streets. - Pond-street is occupied 
by small manufacturers, razor-case makers, table 
and Chinese scale pressers, elastic steel spec- 
tacle makers, fly, stamp, and _buffin-engine 
makers, and the like. Parallel with the east side 
of this street, and in its rear, is a narrow gullet, 
watered by chance overfiowings from the Porter 
or the ponds; the back premises of all the houses 
incline towards it, and it has become a dark 
rotting deposit of every imaginable description of 
filth and refuse. The only cleansing this sewer ob- 
tains is when a wintry flood flushes the contents 
into the adjoining ponds. This black, fetid, slug- 
gish stream is nearly a quarter of a mile long. On 
the opposite side of Pond-street there is a steep 
bank behind the front row of houses; rows of 
houses and factories, and courts of houses and 
factories, crowd here precipitously one behind the 
other, and upon the alleyed approaches to all 
these run continually streams of liquid slush, 
which find their way along the main gutters into 
the choked cesspool grates in the streets; or fail- 
ing to do this, work their way in dribbles, in the 
dog days, through the soil and through the tene- 
ments down to the rivers and ponds. 

Not far from this, at the corners of Sycamore- 
street, Milk-street, and Bakers’ Hill, stand the 
new stone and red brick enlarged factories and 
show-rooms of Messrs. Rodgers & Sons, designed 
by Mr. Wilson, and erected by Mr. Maycdck. 
Bold effects are produced by stone sill and head 
courses and deep recesses to the windows of the 
new factory, and a conspicuous effect has been 
given to the more extensive premises built of 
brick and stone, with segmental arches and rustic 
walling to lower tier, semicircular arches to second 
tier, and square window openings to the third 
tier, with a truss cornice above all, occupied as 
the new show rooms. This wealthy establishment 
is a prosperous representative of the great cutlery 
firms who at the Great Exhibition carried off five 
council medals, 55 prize medals, and 80 honourable 
mentions, and won a grand medal of honour to 
the town at the Paris exhibition in 1855, and who, in 
the persons of the Messrs. Spear & Jackson, Messrs, 
Turton & Sons, and Mr. George Wottenholm, 
were at the same time awarded French medals of 
honour. From the cellars stocked with elephants’ 
tusks (from Gaboon, Angola, Alexandria, and the 
Cape) to the top stories full of paper (which—so 
delicate are steel goods and so liable to rust—is 
kept in stock three or four years, and then hung 
to dry before it is used), countless objects of beau- 
tiful workmanship and elegant design are exhi- 
bited—all the result of the skilled labour of the 
Sheffield artisans. But we may not linger now 
to admire. Opposite this storehouse of shining 
metal wares and polished plate there is a dismal, 
dark brick school. The entrance to it is up an 
alley where a gutter, sunk in the pavement, 
brings down a stream of soap and other suds to 
run down into Milk-street. There is washing 
done by the tenants of the houses in the close 
yard, and linen hanging out to dry; and the 220 
boys have to wade their way through these impe- 
diments to the Milk-street Schoolroom doors—a 
veritable pursuit of knowledge under unsanitary 
difficulties. In this and other localities we per- 
ceive a useful arrangement connected with the 
Fire Brigade: over the street doors of the houses 
inhabited by firemen the word FIREMAN is very 
largely and legibly inscribed. 

A statue of Ebenezer Elliot, the corn-law 
rhymer, has been placed in front of the commo- 
dious Post-office. The figure is in a sitting pos- 
ture, and has a very negro-like effect, being 
made of bronze, now black. The granite pedestal 
has also become black, and the paltry posts at the 
corners are very ugly. They should be replaced 


by lamp-posts, and otherwise freshened up. The 
Post-office is a handsome stone building at the 
head of the new market, recently built by the 
Duke of Norfolk, with an Italian Loggia of access 
for strangers, boxes, and letters. The only faulty 
arrangement is, that the letter-box is concealed 
from sight in a covered passage-way to the market, 
which, in a shower, is often filled by persons taking 
shelter, and the letter-box rendered difficult of 
access. The market is placed on a deep decline. 
It consists of a nave and aisles about 260 feet 
long, and is excellently ventilated and paved 
throughout. In spite of the stringency of the 
bye-laws, a butcher at the top washing his block, 
was making a puddling stream that trickled down 
the whole length of the market. There are twenty- 
two butchers’ shops on both sides painted green, 
with a fire-place in each, and with a breadth of 
nearly 70 feet between their respective rows of 
fronts. The fish and game-stalls arein the centre 
at the lower end. Owing to the rapid fall of the 
site, the use of water has been obliged to be dis- 
allowed for the fish and oyster-stalls. This is, of 
course, a great drawback. For the rest, the ar- 
rangements appear to be nearly complete. There 
is a good bell, hot water laid on twice a week, and 
cold-water taps at intervals; a capital, large, 
cheerful Exchange news-room up two stories 
(rather grimy and sooty), over the lower extremity 
of the market, and a telegraph office. 

Standing in the yard of the George Inn, which 
is a model of a paved yard, a busy picture of a 
busy part of the town is obtained, at the junc- 
tion of High-street, with sloping Angel-street, a 
region of pushing shops for the sale of draperies, 
hats, boots, and other wearing gear. The ap- 
pearance of the house-fronts is in many cases de- 
formed by huge lettering; and the only building 
of any architectural pretension is that occupied 
under one fagade by Messrs. Brookes and Messrs. 
Marshall & Tapp. The streets generally are narrow 
and insufficient for the traffic, and this defect ap- 
pears to be recognized by the notices affixed to the 
lamp-posts. ‘ Drivers must keep to the left, foot- 
passengers to the right.” At the junction of Bank- 
street and Snig-hill is the publishing office of the 
leading local journal, the Sheffield and Rotherham 
Independent, overlooking a still more sloping street, 
called Water-lane. This latter isa region of regis- 
tered lodging-houses, and presents the peculiarities 
we will describe. At the four corners are public. 
houses; in the centre is a large brewery in process 
of enlargement; the rest of the steep, declining 
lane is formed of lodging-houses, where necessity 
makes strange bedfellows. In the rear of one of 
the public-houses, called the “Old House at Home,” 
there is a passage with pigs at the end of it, for 
whose accommodation a gutter is formed, and passes 
the doors of the houses in the passage into the 
street, running with liquid manure. This district is 
scantilyswept, and the storm-grates are full of mud. 
The diseases that must necessarily be bred in this 
district, where sanitary appliances are little known, 
seem to be fully recognized by one enterprising 
individual at least. Although there is a notice 
that no bills are to be stuck, this persevering indi- 
vidual has placarded the walls with a printed ad- 
vice to “ Try Ridal’s wonderful mixture for cholera, 
bowel complaint, and diarrhoea,” indicating too 
surely the certainty of finding purchasers for the 
nostrum. 

At thecornerof Castle-streetand Waingatestands 
the old-fashioned and inadequate building known 
as the Town-hall, but consisting merely of a petty 
sessions-hall and sersions-room, and a police-office. 
It has a large clock-faced turret, with a miniature 
colonnaded, domed temple on the top. Affixed to 
one of the windows of the police-office was the 
announcement, “Letters wrote at No. 9, Steel- 
house-lane, West Bar ; charge, 4d.” Next door,— 
fit supplement for the want of education among the 
residents implied in this notice,—is a showy gin- 
palace. Behind the Town-hall, in Castle-green, is 
another district of registered lodgings and regis- 





tered common lodgings. Tea-leaves and slops are 





sailing down the kennels, and a great, fearful, 
common ash-pit stands in the public thoroughfare, 
in a rounded corner of Castle-green, apparently for 
the joint convenience of the lodging-houses and the 
officials of the Town-hall. Still in Waingate, 
which is a street of shops in the “ general line,” 
where Joseph Linley, mechanical chimney-sweeper, 
is both a boiler, fine-cleaner, and a dealer in soot ; 
and E. Major’s hair-cutting saloon, baths, and 
cigar divan, in the Castle-court, furnishes “a 
clean brush for every head ;” still in Waingate, 
near the Town-hall, there are more ash-pits, 
and one close to the bar window of the Old White 
Hart. 

No vestige of a castle remains save in the name 
it has devised to the neighbourhood of its ancient 
site. A few paces further on in the “Castle 
Folds” there is another handsome general and 
hardware market built in one wide span, and 
resembling a railway-shed. This being, like most 
of the buildings, on a steep incline, it is approached 
at one end by some twenty steps, the cellarage 
underneath forming good accommodation for the 
goods of the cheese, bacon, ham, and lard factors. 
On the opposite side of Castle Folds there is, in 
Court No. 2, which is full of clothes hung out to 
dry, a square of back-to-back houses, the property 
of one person, in the corner of which there is 
another and a colossal open pit of ashes and privy 
stuff, used in common by the inhabitants of more 
than twenty-nine tenements. From this we step 
to a scene that baffles description—a district of 
slaughter-sheds for nearly the whole of Sheffield, 
beginning with a boiling-house for tripe, and thence 
slippery with gory slime and drippings from the ash- 
pit of the tenements mentioned above. Pailfuls of 
blood soak down on the surface of the ground and 
into the ground through the wretched paving of 
the Slaughter-lane, and percolate from slaughter- 
house to slaughter-house, till the blood oozingly 
finds its way, together with fecal matter, into the 
river. The sheds themselves are generally so 
rickety that the removal of the shambles to an 
extra mural site could be effected with but little 
loss of property: but their ill condition adds to 
the ghastliness of the scene. Into the river Sheaf 
already thus polluted pour hot and steaming 
sewage and cold sewage, horizontally and ver- 
tically. Refuse is thrown into it from factories 
overhanging it in all directions: black ash refuse, 
green vegetable refuse, mud-coloured refuse ; and 
all this is frothed up in a waterfall, or rather 
sewage-fall, by means of which its junction with 
the river Don is at this point attained. 

Attracted by nightmare recollections of it to 
the bridge in the Furnival-road another morning, 
we are still more impressed with the terrors of the 
waters and of the banks on either side. On The 
Wicker side of the river Don Jooms Gray’s colossal 
castellated five-storied factory, in which the case- 
ments are all open and every pane of glass 
smashed—employed in the manufacture of wire 
and crinoline. It is noticeable that the Sheffield 
men who labour by grinding, smash immense 
quantities of glass to ensure ventilation. Looking 
up the Don towards the Lady’s Bridge and 
Nursery-street, or downwards, where, after the 
confluence of the waters of the Sheaf, it is 150 feet 
wide, the same blighted, miserable, smoky, be- 
grimed, outlines, thickly studded with conical and 
tall chimneys, are presented. At this season of 
the year, when, in the absence of floods, the water 
is scanty, the refuse heaps deposited by the various 
factories attain a height of 10 or 12 feet. Every 
little factory defiles the bank with a refuse heap ; 
and every large factory pours out refuse from its 
first, second, and even third stories, which must 
remain till the waters are out: and when the 
waters are out what becomes of all that is carried 
away? The sloughs and sludge of Sheffield are 
foisted on to the inhabitants of pleasant Doncaster, 
and as the Don merges into the Humber, leaving 
a slimy trail along its banks, who knows how much 
of the filth that is silting up the harbour of 
Kingston-upon-Hull may have been washed down 
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from Sheffield? So long is the chain of ills 
forged by directing the drainage of a town into 
the rivers that flow by it! 

We shall return to Sheffield. 








ON IRON CONSTRUCTION, WITH RE- 
MARKS ON THE STRENGTH OF IRON 
COLUMNS AND ARCHES. 

We would direct attention to the followig 
paper, by Mr. F. W. Sheilds, M.I.C.E., read at the 
recent meeting of the British Association. It 
gives valuable practical results. 





It is almost needless to expatiate on the great 
and rapid development which the use of ironwork 
has received within a few years preceding the 
present meeting. In bridge work, the ancient 
structure of masonry; in roofing, the employment 
of wooden framing; and in shipbuilding, the use 
of timber, both in the naval and mercantile marine; 
are being gradually superseded by a material emi- 
nently possessed of the qualities of strength, du- 
rability,and cheapness for engineering construction. 

Nor are these effects confined to England alone, 
for the employment of British iron for such pur- 
poses has now become well nigh universal. In 
fact, it appears almost anomalous that iron for a 
bridge or other construction, manufactured in this 
country and conveyed abroad at considerable cost, 
should supersede, with economy and advantage, in 
Australia, India, Russia, or Spain, the material 
indigenous to the country, and found abundantly 
on the spot; and this when iron is more costly in 
itself than the materials of wood and stone, which 
it supersedes. 

This apparent contradiction is explained by two 
causes; Ist, that iron possesses, size for size, 
much greater strength than any other substance 
in general use; and, 2ndly, that it possesses emi- 
nently the capacity of being manufactured in such 
variable shapes and sizes as the nature of the 
case may require, so that sufficient material may 
be supplied in each part of the structure to meet 
the stress or strain upon that part, without any 
being wasted or lost to use. 

Under these circumstances, an iron construction 
of many parts, accurately proportioned for its pur- 
pose, should, when loaded to the point of fracture, 
have every part strained to the full extent of its 
resisting power. If some of its parts be increased 
in scantling beyond this proportion, such increase 
will add nothing to the strength of the structure 
as a whole, which is limited by the strength of its 
weakest part, and will only involve the addition 
of useless weight and expense to the construction. 

It follows, therefore, that the designer of iron 
structures should possess not only the workman’s 
practical knowledge of the material with which 
he has to deal, but should be peculiarly acquainted 
with the scientific and mechanical principles by 
which the strains on each part are found, so as to 
enable him to apportion correctly the scantlings 
for those parts. 

The object, therefore, of this paper is, to call 
attention to the necessity for a greater diffusion 
amongst practical men dealing with ironwork of a 
knowledge of the mode of calculating the strains 
upon the usual constructions to which iron is ap- 
plied. Nor is economy the only consideration 
which urges the necessity for progress in this 
respect. In a framing, where the strains are 
transmitted from one portion to another through- 
out the structure, the insufficiency of one part may 
pe se 8 6 = stability of the whole; and 

‘ement of safety enters largely in i- 
— of the As ge in pg “it ican 
t not be attempted in this r to re- 
capitulate the scientific principles = annie, 
which the author of these remarks has recently 
ventured to lay briefly before the public. It is 
conceived, however, that it may be acceptable to 
_ the conclusions to which experience has led 
» 88 to the practical amount of loading which 
ne aon upon iron columns and arches, the 
allie which he has not previously made 
Iron Columns. 


‘ The foregoing remarks have had reference to 
ramed and other structures, of comparatively 
complicated character, with strains varying both 
Prt aan -" are Aa in the simple con- 
t u , it is beli - 
tise allots the haar natn believed that prac 
The author’s professional engagements on the 
ao of the Crystal Palace at Sydenham 
ros er works have given him much oppor- 
ity of ascertaining the amount of load which 
“iron columns will sustain with safety. In his 





practice accordingly the following rules are 

adopted as the basis of calculation of their strength, 

the columns being supposed of good construction, 

with flat ends and with base plates at their 
bearings. 

For hollow columns of 20 to 24 diameters in 
length,— 

Columns may be loaded with 

If cast 3-inch thick or upwards .. 2 tonsforeachsquare 

inch sectional 
area of columns. 


Do. & do. do. 12 do. 

Do. 4 do. do. 13 do. 

Do #¢ do. do. 13 do. 

For columms of 25 to 30 diameters in length,— 

If 3-inch thick or upwards...... 12 ton per —— 
inch. 

Do.£ do. do. do. 14 do. 

Do. 4 do. do. do. 13 do. 

Do. ¢ do. do. do. J do. 


The cause of the modifications of loading from 
varying thicknesses is, that thin and light columns 
are more liable to fracture from inequalities of 
casting and from accident, and should therefore 
be less loaded in proportion than those of greater 
thickness. 

Iron Arches, 


In the apportionment of iron to meet the strain 
or thrust of an arch, it is usual amongst engineers 
to allow not more than 23 tons of thrust or pressure 
to each sectional inch of cast-iron, and 4 tons of 
pressure to each sectional inch of wrought-iron. 

Independently of the compression of the arch, 
it is advisable in very flat arches to consider the 
flat central portion as a girder, and to give to its 
top and bottom such flanges as a simple beam of 
its length and depth would require. Thus in an 
arch forming a curve of 300 feet radius, which 
the author had recently to design, the central 
portion of 70 feet was considered as an inde- 
pendent girder, and treated in this manner. 

In bringing these brief remarks to a close, it 
may be stated as their object to promote a general 
knowledge of ruling principles in a subject of ever 
growing importance. 








THE SOUTH FORELAND LIGHT. 


On a headland some 33 miles to the eastward 
of Dover, are situate two lighthouses, well 
known as the Upper and Lower South Foreland 
Lighthouses. The Upper Lighthouse, which is 
fitted with a Fresnel apparatus, was recently the 
scene of Professor Holmes’s experiments with the 
electric light. This light was removed some 
eighteen months ago, and has since found a place 
in the lighthouse at Dungeness, in an apparatus 
specially prepared for its reception. The Upper 
Lighthouse at the South Foreland has now been 
selected by the Trinity Board for the exhibition 
of the lime light, for which a special contract has 
been entered into by the Universal Lime Light 
Company. This light was placed in the light- 
house on the 26th of last month; and, having 
continued to burn brilliantly, as we are informed, 
and steadily ever since its erection, it may now be 
held to cail for some special notice. For the 
benefit of those not informed on the subject, we 
will give a short description of what the lime 
light is. 

The light is obtained from the ignition of a 
piece of lime by submitting it to the intense heat 
evolved by the compound flame of hydrogen and 
oxygen gases, in the proportions in which they 
form water. The lime does not burn, but simply 
becomes brilliantly illuminated, without under- 
going any chemical change. This light, therefore, 
is independent of the atmospheric air, and does not 
deteriorate it. The light produced is the most 
intense known, with the exception of the electric 
light, from which it differs, however, in some im- 
portant particulars. It is steady and continuous, 
and its volume may be increased at pleasure. 
Drummond was the first who applied the lime 
light to purposes of practical utility; and by his 
experiments it was shown that its range was prac- 
tically unlimited, for he connected the shores of 
Wales and Ireland by the light at Holyhead, a 
distance of sixty-four miles; and afterwards 
obtained a like result at the summits of Ben 
Lomond and Knock Layd, a distance of ninety- 
five miles. His light, however, wanted these two 
special properties; volume, without which no light 
is adapted to the means at present possessed for 
its distribution; and, secondly, continuity, which 
he could not command. For these reasons it was 
condemned by Stevenson as unsuited to light- 
house purposes. In fact, with the appliances then 
obtainable, he could come to no other conclusion, 
the duration of the light being under no control. 

Both these difficulties, we understand, have 
been overcome by the ingenuity of those who 





have followed in the wake of Drummond, for 
the volume can be readily increased so as to 
meet every practical necessity, whilst the com- 
plete control over its continuity, and the facility 
with which it can be permanently maintained, 
have been fairly proved by practical experi- 
ments. Amongst these we may mention the 
maintenance of the light for some seven or 
eight hours every night during two months, upon 
the landing-stage at Liverpool. It was also main- 
tained for two months upon the finished portion 
of Westminster Bridge; and the engineer of 
that structure says, in his report upon it,—“I 
have much pleasure in acquainting you that, since 
the application of the lime light upon Westminster 
Bridge, not a single case of failure has been 
reported to me, and the result of my own per- 
sonal experience will justify me in recommending 
the system for the permanent lighting of the 
bridge and its approaches, on their completion.” 

It has now been maintained in the South Fore- 
land Lighthouse as a first order coast light since 
the 26th of last month with success. It is exhi- 
bited there, we understand, upon trial, and the 
period of probation has been settled at three months 
by the Trinity Board ; and upon its fulfilling the 
conditions requisite for a first-class lighthouse 
probably depends its extensive adoption for coast 
lighting. 

The Fresnel apparatus in which the light has 
been placed is not considered by its exhibitors the 
one best calculated to show the fall power of the 
lime light ; but its brilliancy is, notwithstanding, 
strikingly apparent, when contrasted with the 
ordinary coast lights. 

It is very desirable that it should be tried in 
other forms, as in a parabolic reflector; and it 
seems to us that a most convenient opportunity 
is afforded for its application in that form in the 
Lower Lighthouse at the South Foreland, which 
contains fifteen reflectors; and if the lime light 
were placed in one of them its comparative value 
under the same circumstances would be clearly 
ascertained. 

Another important adaptation of this peculiar 

light is now in course of trial. The value of a 
powerful light on board of those vessels of the navy, 
which from their magnitude and high speed render 
additional precautions necessary against collision, 
cannot be too highly estimated. Esch vessel fitted 
with such a light becomes in effect a floating 
lighthouse—a conspicuous warning to other vessels 
approaching it. Life and property to an in- 
calculable extent may, by means of this light, be 
rendered comparatively safe. Each vessel may 
carry a light at the mast-head, fulfilling a double 
purpose of a warning beacon and a look-out light, 
illuminating the surrounding water, and giving the 
vessel the means of avoiding collision with others. 
Such lights are also applicable to signalising, to 
convey intelligence at night or in thick weather 
from one ship to another, and as such specially 
adapted for fleet signals. An application of this 
kind is now under consideration and trial, with a 
view to combine, if possible, the mast-head lamp 
and signal lamp in one, at the same time producing 
an economical and efficient lamp, adapting itself 
to the code of night signals now employed in the 
navy. 
The methods of obtaining the gases admit of 
alterations for the better, not so much in the 
mechanical means used for producing them from 
their present sources, for these are very simple, 
but as to the sources themselves from which they 
are obtained. The hydrogen is at present ob- 
tained by the decomposition of water by the agency 
of zinc and sulphuric acid. A simple apparatus 
however, is in course of construction for obtaining 
it by the decomposition of steam passed through 
red-hot cast-iron borings. The hydrogen can be 
obtained by these means very rapidly, and at a 
moderate cost; whereas its production by the 
present method is both costly and tedious, to say 
nothing of the objections that must always exist to 
the use of sulphuric acid in large quantities. 

The oxygen gas is obtained by simply heating 
the peroxide of manganese to redness, in cast-iron 
retorts. The process is simple enough, but very 
slow, the gas leaving the manganese very unwil- 
lingly, and 8 cubic feet only being produced from 
ten pounds. The cost of firing is, therefore, con- 
siderable. There is a method which has been in 
practical operation of obtaining this gas from 
nitrate of soda, which is far speedier and less 
costly. The gases pass from the retorts into gas- 
holders in the usual way. 

There are many other points worthy of notice, 
but we shall only add at present a description 
of the lamps at the South Foreland which, with 
what we have already said, will, we think, make 
the subject clearly intelligible to all. 
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The lamp is of brass, and consists of a circular 
base, 73 inches in diameter, and 1% inch in 
height, with an aperture in the centre, through 
which the lime wicks pass. In this base are 
contained two annular chambers for holding the 
gases. ‘These chambers are separate and distinct, 
into one of which the hydrogen passes, and the 
oxygen into the other from the gasholders. From 
these chambers the gases are supplied by separate 
tubes to small mixing chambers, 5-8ths of an inch 
in diameter, and 4 an inch in depth, into which 
the gases are admitted by means of two separate 
cocks, one for each tube. The chambers are 
filled with from sixteen to twenty very fine 
wire safety gauges, through which the two gases 
have to pass on their way to the jets which are 
screwed into the tops of the chambers, By these 
means the gases are thoroughly intermixed before 
their ignition at the points of the jets. 

Within the aperture in the base is fitted a brass 
tube, 22 inches in length, and 3} inches in dia- 
meter inside. This tube is of cylindrical form, 
corrugated at the upper end in order that each 
corrugation may be opposite to the centre of 
one of the eight panels of the Fresnel apparatus. 
In the middle of each exterior corrugation is 
cut an aperture about 7 inches from the base 
of the lamp. This aperture is about 24 inches 
long and 1 inch wide, and opposite one of the 
jets in every case. Within the external tube 
just described, a screw for putting the lime in 
motion is worked by a clock placed below the 
lamp: this screw passes through a nut, upon 
which rests an inside octagon tube of brass, of 
39 inches in length. Upon each of its surfaces, 
which are flat, a metal case containing the lime 
is fastened every evening before lighting. These 
cases, which are open in front, are about 1} inch 
in breadth at the back, and are dovetailed so as 
to overlap the edges of the lime, which is in 
section the segment of a cylinder, so as to cor- 
respond exactly in shape with the corrugations 
of the external case. Tach lime case when fas- 
tened to the interior tube, as above described, 
fits closely into one of the corrugations through 
the aperture, in which is exposed a surface of 
lime, 24 inches long and 1 inch wide, upon which 
the flame impinges. 

When the lime-wicks have been inserted ready 
for lighting the gases are turned on and lighted, 
and motion is given to the screw which raises 
the nut on which the tube carrying the lime- 
wicks rests, keeping a fresh surface of lime 
always exposed to the action of the flame. No 
further attention is required during the burning 
of the lamp. 

The lantern of the lighthouse at the South 
Foreland is similar in every respect to that at 
the North Foreland [of which an illustration 
was given in our number 812, for 1858], the 
only difference being in the mode of lighting by 
the substitution of a oxyhydrogen lamp for the 
oil-lamp as heretofore used. The contrast of the 
two lights is remarkably striking, the one being 
of the ordinary orange colour, and the other pure 
and colourless, and of extreme brilliancy. The 
lamp is supplied by the two gases through tubes, 
which are carried up a tube in the centre of the 
lighthouse, the gas-generating apparatus and the 
—_ being in a contiguous outhouse or 
shed. 





CHOLERA IN INDIA. 
BFFECT OF SANITARY MEASURES AT HOME, 


THE news from this immense portion of the 
British empire is of a sad description. The land 
over a large district has been scourged by war, and 
thence have followed in a natural course famine 
and pestilence. The famine by this time has 
been in part assuaged by means of the large sub- 
scription which was raised in this country, and by 
the hope of a better harvest. The cholera, how- 
ever, is just beginning to show its malignity in 
India, and hundreds of natives and Europeans are 
falling in all directions: portions of the British 
army have been already attacked, and those who 
have friends and relations in that force tremble 
for their fate, and watch with anxiety for accounts 
of the introduction of all those sanitary measures 
by which it is known the spread of zymotic disease 
can be to a great extent prevented. Our army 
in India is a vast force : in 1859 it numbered nearly 
as many men as the army at home, including the 
militia, At the above date the home army was 
90,763 strong; the Indian army, 80,000. During 
the last few years, in Great Britain, the army has 
been carefully inspected in a sanitary point of view ; 
troops have been moved from unwholesome bar- 
racks in town to open camps ; the food of the men 
and the condition of the barracks have been im- 





proved ; and though much remains yet to be done, 
the results are very satisfactory. 

From 1837 to 1846 the mortality in the Foot 
Guards was annually 20 in the 1,000; in the 
regiments of the infantry of the line the deaths 
had been 18 in the 1,000: the average deaths among 
all arms of the service at home had been 17°5. 
Considering that the men who form our army are 
all picked, that they are submitted to a rigid 
medical examination, and that our soldiers are 
chiefly of the ages of from twenty to forty 
years, the rate of mortality should not be more 
than 7 in 1,000. Since changes have been in- 
troduced the death-rate of the Foot Guards has 
fallen to 9 in 1,000; that of the infantry and the 
line to 8 in 1,000, which is also the mortality of 
the cavalry, the engineers, and artillery. Dr. 
Farr, as we have long since and repeatedly done, 
refers-the excess of deaths by zymotic diseases, 
such as cholera, diarrhoea, and those by con- 
sumption, to the effects of overcrowding in bad 
barracks, of bad ventilation, bad water, badly- 
chosen sites, bad working arrangements, and the 
absence of the means of cleanliness. No doubt, 
much of the good effected has been the result of a 
distinct and clearly responsible superintendence 
of the home army, the necessity of producing 
reports of health by medical officers and others, so 
that any excess of death or sicknéss is at once 
discovered, and their skilled advisers are called 
to report upon the cause and suggest improve- 
ments. 

In connection with the Indian army, it does 
appear that although the danger in such a climate 
is eminent,there nas yet been no similar provision 
made, notwithstanding that we have had such 
clear evidence of the effect of well-directed care at 
home, and aremembrance that it was the scientific 
and sanitary staff which was sent to the East 
which saved our army from destruction in the 
Crimea. If the shadow which is coming over 
India spreads, there will be need of the most 
prompt and energetic exertions, for some of our 
best warriors are not well acquainted with the 
rules which regulate the health of large bodies of 
men. 

If even, contrary to the expectation of the most 
experienced, the pestilence in India be not exces- 
sive in its ravages, the effect of such measures 
would not fail to be of future value. 








THE BISHOP’S PALACE, WELLS. 


At the recent meeting of the Somersetshire 
Archeological Society, Mr. J. H. Parker read a 
paper on the Bishop’s Palace at Wells. In the 
course of it the reader said,— 

The city of Wells is one of the most interesting 
in Europe to the student of Gothic architecture ; 
and not to the student of architecture only, but 
to the student of the history of England also. 
These two studies should never be separated: the 
study of architecture is not merely the study of 
bricks and mortar, or the art of constructing 
buildings; but the history of those admirable 
structures which our ancestors have bequeathed 
to us (and which we have so shamefully neglected), 
and which forms an essential and important part 
of the history of our country. The city of Wells 
illustrates this close connection between history 
and architecture in a very remarkable degree: it 
brings vividly before our eyes an important 
chapter in the history of Europe, about which we 
have all read a great deal and understood very 
little. I mean the long continued struggle be- 
tween the Regulars, or Monks, and the Seculars, 
or the parochial and cathedral clergy. The monks, 
as we all know, were persons who had devoted 
themselves to the service of God in a religious 
life, separated from the world and its ordinary 
duties ; worthy excellent people originally ; enthu- 
siastic in a good cause; proceeding upon an 
erroneous principle, from the common cause of 
so much error, the taking particular texts of 
Scripture too literally and isolated from other 
texts which explain their true meaning. These 
good men did great service to the cause of re- 
ligion at a certain period when such establish- 
ments were necessary; but afterwards, in the 
course of centuries, abuses crept in; and they 
became as really worldly and selfish as any other 
class, and their continually increasing wealth and 
power threatened to absorb the whole property 
and power of the country. Then came the long 
struggle to keep them under, which was only 
finally settled by their entire suppression under 
Henry VIII., the first necessary step to the 
reform of all other abuses in Church and State. 

The Seculars, on the other hand, were, as I have 
said, the parochial clergy, headed by their cathe- 
dral chapters, originally the canons, chanoines, 








or chanters in the church of the bishop, the head 
church in the diocese. These canons were paro- 
chial clergy ; each was a parish priest, who lived 
the greater part of the year in his parish: he only 
took his turn in performing the services of the 
cathedral, assisted the bishop with his advice, and 
his services where required. He often served for 
a time as an itinerant popular preacher, under the 
direction of the bishop; for the ordinary parish 
clergy were too ignorant to be allowed to preach, 
The license to preach granted by the bishop was 
then a reality, and was granted only to those who 
could preach: now it has become a mere form 
and a matter of course, and the Methodists have 
been allowed to run away with this part of the 
church system. But I am digressing. The monks 
then lived together in common: they had their 
common dining-hall, or refectory,and their common 
dormitory, or sleeping-hall, divided by wooden 
partitions into small cells, or sleeping-rooms, one 
for each monk. So many of our finest churches 
belonged to these monasteries, that ignorant 
people commonly suppose they all did, and call 
Gothic architecture a monkish style, fit only for 
monks to live in; but this is merely betraying 
their own ignorance. Gothic architecture is just 
as applicable to any other purpose as to churches 
or monasteries ; and was, in fact, applied to castles 
and houses, and any other purpose for which a 
building was required: it is simply the style of 
building used by our ancestors for every purpose, 
The buildings of Wells are not monastic at ail: 
here we have no dormitory, no refectory, none of 
the buildings essential for the monastic system. 
Each canon had his separate house from the be- 
ginning: these establishments for the secular 
clergy were distinctly opposed to the monks. An 
attempt had been made in Wells to establish the 
monastic system in the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies. The monks of Glastonbury had struggled 
hard to obtain possession of it, and to make the 
bishop one of their own body, but they had failed ; 
and before the commencement of the present 
buildings the matter had been settled. The 
monastic buildings which had been erected at 
Wells were destroyed : the bishopric remained in- 
dependent of the monks; and the monks of Glas- 
tonbury were obliged to give up to the cathedral 
chapter, or the bishop’s council, certain manors. 
These were Winscombe, Pucklechurch, Blackford, 
and Cranmore, which were ceded to Bishop 
Joceline and his successors for ever; and the addi- 
tion of these important manors supplied the chapter 
with funds to enable them to commence their new 
buildings. Bishop Joceline, who then ruled the 
diocese, was a native of Wells, and had been a 
canon before he became bishop. He was a truly 
great man, in advance of his age, a man of great 
prudence and foresight, and who had formed most 
magnificent ideas of the fortune of his great 
diocese, which was now permanently united with 
both Bath and Glastonbury. To correspond with 
this great accession of territory, of importance, 
and of wealth, he considered that suitable build- 
ings were necessary to support the dignity of the 
bishop and the seat of his chapter, the head- 
quarters of the diocese; and he formed the plan 
of the magnificent series of buildings, of which so 
large a part has fortunately been preserved to our 
time. The splendid cathedral is only a portion of 
his grand design: it is the centre of a group of 
buildings fit to accompany and support it. 

To give an account of all these buildings would 
be to write the history of the city of Wells, which 
would require avolume, and which has been already 
done often enough. The cathedral alone is a sub- 
ject for a volume; and this also has been already 
done, and well done, especially by Professor Willis, 
the first architectural historian of the day, and 
more recently in Mr. Murray’s Handbook of the 
Cathedral. The Lady-chapel, the Chapter-house, 
the Vicar’s Close, the Deanery, the Archdeaconry, 
the houses of the Vicars in their Close, the Gate- 
houses of the Precincts, the Prebendal houses in 
the Liberty,—each of these is a subject for a sepa- 
rate essay, though all are closely connected, and 
form part of the system. The Bishop's Palace, 
though also part of the same magnificent group of 
‘ouildings, is more detached and more complete in 
itself ; and to that I now propose to call your atten- 
tion ; and I hope to give you sucha history of it as 
will make you all feel an additional interest in this, 
which is really one of the earliest, and has been 
one of the finest, houses in England. 

The palace was originally built by Bishop Joce- 
line, between 1205 and 1244, and appears to have 
been a quadrangle, the east side of which was 
formed by the present dwelling-house of the bishop; 
the north by the kitchen and offices, which have 
been much altered, and partly rebuilt at different 
times; the south by the chapel, rebuilt by Bishop 
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Burnel; and the west by a gatehouse, now de- 
stroyed, with a piece of curtain wall to connect 
it on each side with the other buildings. There is 
no distinct evidence of the fourth side of the ori- 
ginal quadrangle, but there is great probability of 
it from a comparison with other houses ; and the 
old drains found by the bishop by digging in this 
part of the court in 1860 seem to confirm 
it. They appeared to have been carried round 
the two turrets of a gatehouse. In Buck’s view 
of the palace, taken about 1700, a square tower 
is shown at the west end of the north wing, 
opposite the corner of the chapel, which would 
have been at one corner of the original quadrangle. 
The present dwelling-house or palace, which re- 
mains to a great extent perfect, though with many 
alterations of a minor kind, has the lower story 
vaulted, with a good Early English groined vault, 
with ribs, carried upon slender pillars and corbels: 
the parallelogram is divided lengthwise by a solid 
wall at about one-third of the width, the outer or 
narrow part of which now forms the entrance- 
hall and passage to the staircase at one end, and 
the chapel at the other. In this vestibule isa 
fireplace of the time of Henry VIII., which has 
probably replaced an original one. The upper 
story of this long range of building is divided in 
the same manner as the lower one, by a solid wall 
running the whole length, and separating one- 
third of the width as a long gallery, in which 
there are two modern fireplaces, the chimneys of 
which are probably original: this upper gallery 
has also been originally divided into two rooms. 
The larger division is divided into several apart- 
ments. The partitions are all modern; and, as 
the roof and ceilings are also modern, there is no 
guide as to what the original arrangements were. 
The windows on this floor are of two lights, tre- 
foil headed, with a quatrefoil over them; and 
within, a very elegant inner arch, trefoiled and 
richly moulded, with blue marble shafts in the 
jambs, having capitals of stiff-leaf foliage and 
moulded bases. As I find that a common notion 
prevails that these beautiful windows are nearly 
all modern, copied from one or two old ones, I 
take this opportunity of mentioning that such is 
not the case. They are commonly said to have 
been made by Mr. Ferrey, in the time of Bishop 
Bagot ; but Mr. Ferrey has very kindly lent me 
his drawings, showing all that he did in the 
palace; and he assures me that these beautiful 
windows are nearly all original: the arches and 
heads had been entirely hidden and filled up with 
brick and plaster, and square sash windows intro- 
duced below the springing of the arch ; but, most 
fortunately, the original window-heads had all 
been preserved, and it was only necessary to clear 
out the rubbish with which they had been filled 
up, and restore the mullions. Mr. Ferrey also 
wishes it to be known that he is not in any way 
responsible for the modern ceiling, or other inter- 
nal fittings: he was employed to restore the stone- 
work only, which he has done most conscientiously 
and admirably. An ignorant upholsterer from 
Bath was employed by Bishop Bagot to do the 
rest of the work, and did much mischief. All the 
principal apartments of the palace are still, and 
were from the beginning, on the first floor, and 
the entrance to them was always by a staircase in 
the same situation as the present one, although 
that is Jacobean work. The omission of the end 
bay of the vaulting, and the existence of a square 
pier on one side and none on the other, where the 
end of the vault is carried on a corbel only, prove 
that the original state staircase was in this situa- 
tion, and ascended by a sweep round this end of 
the entrance-hall, 

The internal arrangement of part of the 
house was entirely altered in the time of Bishop 
Beedon, about 1810, when the floors were taken 
out, and what had been two stories made into 
three. The square tower at the angle, with a tall 
turret, is part of the work of Bishop Clerk, in the 
time of Henry VIII. An upper story was also added 
to the whole of the west front by Bishop Bagot, 
about 1840, to contain additional bedrooms; and 
the present dormer windows were then added by 
Mr. Ferrey, with so much ingenuity and in such 
good taste, that it is almost impossible to dis- 
tinguish them from the old work ; and the effect 
of the front is thought by many persons to have 
been improved by the alteration. The buttresses 
were then restored, but the toothing of the old 
buttresses remained quite distinct in the walls 
when the rough-cast was taken off, 

The ‘south wing of Bishop Joceline’s Palace, 
Occupying the site of the present chapel, appears 
to have been originally of two stories, like the 
rest of his work, and probably had also a vaulted 
eons, with a chapel on the upper floor. 

he site does not appear to have been exactly 
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coincident with the present walls: the east end 
has been extended several feet. The staircase 
turret at the angle connecting the main range of 
Bishop Joceline’s work with this wing remains 
perfect, and has a very good vault with a central 
pillar. This vault is, however, part of Bishop 
Burnel’s work ; the top of the tower having been 
rebuilt along with the battlement and cornice of 
the chapel. There were doorways from this stair- 
case into the present palace, and also into the 
wing that has been rebuilt ;—one on a level with 
the first floor, opening to an external gallery, 
which would cut across the present windows ; the 
other above, to go on to the allure behind the 
battlement. A long loop window near the top 
of this staircase on the south side of the turret is 
blocked up on the outside by the east wall of the 
present chapel. At the opposite angle, or south- 
west corner of the present chapel, is another of 
Bishop Joceline’s stair turrets equally perfect, 
with doorways in the same situations as in the 
other, showing that the wing of Joceline’s palace 
extended to this point, and rather beyond it, as a 
doorway opens westward, now leading to nothing, 
bat probably issuing originally to the external 
gallery. Part of the old wall joining to this turret 
on the west side has been preserved, and now forms 
part of the wall of the later hall; but the jamb of 
one of the early windows remains between the 
turret and the first window of the hall. 

The great hall, of which the ruins only remain, 
and the present chapel, are both the work of 
Bishop Burnel, in the time of Edward I., between 
1274 and 1292, but not quite at the same time. 
There is an interval, probably, of ten or twelve 
years between them, and a slight difference in the 
character of the work. In the chapel it would 
appear that the materials of Bishop Joceline’s 
chapel were used up to a considerable extent; but 
the beautiful groined vault and the elegant win- 
dows are Bishop Burnel’s work : the west window 
is an alteration of a later date. 

The great hall of Bishop Burnel has been a very 
magnificent piece of work, of which the north 
wall and west end, with the turrets at the angles, 
only remain. The windows are rather different 
from those of the chapel, and probably a few years 
later: the three turrets at the south-east, south- 
west, and north-west angles are closely copied 
from the original one of Bishop Joceline, which 
remains at the north-east angle, connecting the 
hall with the chapel. At the west end of the great 
hall are the two doorways, showing the position 
of the screen and music gallery: the porch and the 
newel staircase to the solar or upper chamber 
have been destroyed, but marks of them remain. 

The present gatehouse to the palace is plain 
work, of the fourteenth century, with square 
flanking turrets, a groined vault over the archway, 
the chains of a drawbridge, and the grooves of a 
porteullis. It was built by Bishop Ralph, of 
Shrewsbury, who also built the wall of enclosure 
and made the moat. This wall of enclosure has 
bastions, or towers, at intervals, with the usual 
allure, or passage, on the top of the wall behind 
the parapet, in which there are embrasures, or 
openings, and loopholes alternately. It was built 
for defence according to the most approved system 
of the age; and the gate-house is a very good 
guard-house of the fourteenth century, with 
vaulted chambers, loopholes, and windows widely 
splayed within, and with their heads formed of 
what is called “the shouldered arch,” or square- 
headed trefoil, a very common form in the 
Edwardian period. There is a tradition that this 
fortification of the palace was made as a precaution 
against the monks of Bath, who threatened the 
life of the bishop, but there is no written authority 
for this. It is singular that the bishop’s palace 
should have been so strongly fortified, while the 
precincts of the cathedral do not appear to have 
been fortified at all, or even enclosed with a wall, 
until a century afterwards; all the gatehouses of 
the close being the work of Bishop Beckington. 
But as the bishop was a sort of prince, or great 
noble of the district, it may have been considered 
necessary for his house to be fortified in the same 
manner as those of other nobles. 

The peaceful character of this part of England 
is shown in a remarkable manner by the absence 
of fortifications round the cathedral and its pre- 
cincts: up to the middle of the fifteenth century 
they do not appear to have been fortified at all. 

To complete this summary of the architectural 
history of the vicar’s close, it should be mentioned 
that the hall was enlarged by the addition of the 
two bay windows of the dais in the time of 
Henry VIII., by Richard Pomeroy. The kitchen, 
with the pantry and buttery at the lower end of 
the hall, seem to be part of the work of Bishop 








archway, forming the eastern gatehouse of the 
close, with the passage over it trom the hall to 
the cathedral, is part of the work of Bishop 
Beckington. The other gatehouses of the close 
are also his work (as has been mentioned), and he 
built a row of houses on the west side of the close, 
fronting the Market-place, which remain, though 
spoiled in appearance by modern alterations, 





THE PLEASURES OF ART-EDUCATION. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the numerous advantages © 
which result from a fair amount of artistic educa- 
tion, it is to be regretted that it makes but little 
progress in most of our schools; and, conse- 
quently, the bulk of the rising population will be 
without a valuable means of giving expression to 
various ideas, and deprived of an elegant accom- 
plishment. Useful, however, as is the knowled ge 
of drawing and the principles of art to the prac- 
tical workman,—to the builder, the gardener, to 
those engaged in ornamental trades, travellers, 
and even to seamen,—in fact, to all classes,—it is 
with reference to art-education as a source of 
pleasure that we now allude to this important 
subject. 

A fair knowledge of the practice and principles 
of drawing and composition is like a key, not only 
to the beauties of nature, but also, to a great 
extent, to the glories of art. The cultivated eye, 
in simple scenes and objects, perceives matters 
for admiration which would be passed without 
note; as in the peculiarities of the colour and 
form of foliage, the mingling of tree branches at 
all seasons, the delicate variety of mosses and 
lichens on old church walls, mouldering tombs, 
and on roofs and other portions of dwellings. 

To the artistic eye, the hues of the spreading 
heaths and moors have inexpressible charms: the 
white cliff, which, to the ordinary eye, is but 
white, is a mingling harmony of many tints. 

At all times sky, and land, and water, are con- 
stant objects of agreeable thought: thousands of 
combinations of the most interesting description 
meet the eye in the most ordinary scenes: the 
moving figures in the streets; the arrangement, 
and light and shadow, of the buildings; the bright 
light of the sun; the gloom of twilight; the 
glitter of the moon; star and gas light; are all 
agreeable objects for the observation of those 
who can look at them with a painter’s view. The 
means of looking at even the ordinary scenes of 
nature with constant pleasure is a possession 
which cannot be estimated by any standard of 
money value: in time of restless sickness, in the 
darkness of the night, recollections of scenes 
which have been artistically impressed upon the 
memory often beguile the time and soothe the 
pain. We know of one who, during a severe attack 
of fever, was delirious for days, and on partial 
recovery the recollection of that time of danger 
was one of long aisles of cathedrals, sometimes 
blazing with light and crowded with figures; at 
others, sunk in gloom and silence. There were 
thoughts of the sea, sometimes calm, at others, 
sparkling with motion and glistening with light : 
then there was wandering in great forests, by the 
edges of streams, and in little glens. When the eyes 
were open, even the posts and carving of the bed- 
stead, and patterns of the wall paper, assumed 
fantastic but pleasing shapes; and no recollection 
was left, during that whirl of the blood, of any 
save agreeable images. lt seems probable that 
but for the study of art, thoughts of a less pleasant 
kind would have disturbed or injured the brain. 
It is not all who have the time, inclination, or 
opportunity, of studying the refinements of art to 
the extent of making it useful as a profession ; but 
all can, under proper directions, master its rudi- 
ments and principles; and the advantage, in many 
ways, would be great. 

lt is unfortunately the case that, even in first- 
class schools, art education is but little thought 
of; and it does not make sufficient way in the 
national schools. Notwithstanding, the general 
introduction of a certain amount of artistic 
education would be not only an advantage to 
individuals, but to the country at large. It would 
be the means of vastly improving our manufac- 
tures, so requisite in these days of foreign compe- 
tition: it would drive out of our markets articles in 
bad taste, which are now provided as a matter of 
necessity ; for many manufacturers, much against 
their inclination, prepare designs which they know 
to be ugly, but they will tell you that they must 
provide what will sell. 

If art education could be made a portion of 
school learning, it would, without donbt, lead toa 
vast improvement in the homes, not only of the 
working classes, but of those of other grades of 
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HOUSE BUILDING BY MACHINERY. 


Wr have before us a very remarkable collection 
of 948 mouldings, including architraves, cornices, 
cappings, handrails, sashbars, mullions, &c. &c., 
struck by steam machinery at saw and moulding 
mills in Liverpool.* Each pattern is numbered, 
but only a few are priced, which is to be re- 
gretted. The collection includes a number of 
doors, sashes, and casements, of various sizes and 
forms, which can be made, we suppose, at a 


- cheaper rate than in the ordinary way, and may 


be viewed as a step towards the entire production 
of buildings by machinery, at a considerable re- 
duction in cost, as in boat-building and gun- 
making. Some time ago, if we remember rightly, 
a paper proposing such arrangements was read 
before the Liverpool Architectural Society, and we 
expressed a fear, which we should still entertain, 
that it might lead to greater monotony and want 
of mind in our buildings than are even now ap- 
parent ; but for labourers’ cottages, and houses of 
healthful arrangement for the poorer classes, 
the sufficient supply of which, though absolutely 
needed, is prevented by cost, such an objection is 
not to be thought of for an instant. We shall be 
glad to see the experiment tried. 





PAYMENT OF PHYSICIANS AND 
ARCHITECTS, 


Tw a recent railway accident case tried at Croy- 
don, Dr. Partridge, Dr. Holt, Dr. Skelding, and 
others were called for the company, when several 
of these gentlemen stated that they were paid 
five guineas for making a report upon the case to 
the railway company, and twenty-five guineas 
per day for attending to give evidence: they 
stated also that they expected the same fee 
from their private patients, and that it was 
their usual charge. If an architect were to 
make such a charge, what would be said? 
How many architects are there who could 
venture to charge ten guineas a day for attend- 
ance to give evidence; and yet an architect’s 
education has cost as much as that of the gentle- 
men named, and a greater variety of knowledge is 
required of him, Architecture is an ill-paid pro- 
fession. Weare speaking of course with reference 
to the properly qualified architect (at once artist, 
scholar, and man of business), and not of the 
smattering pretender, of whom there are unfor- 
tunately too many. We have heard it asserted by 
one who should know, that there are not a dozen 
architects in the metropolis making a clear 1,000/. 
a-year by their profession. If this be true, the in- 
ducement to enter the profession is not very 
strong. 








THE NEW ASSIZE COURTS AT READING. 


THE new Assize Courts and Police Station at 
Reading, for the county of Berks, having been 
completed, an adjourned sessions was held on 
Monday for the purpose of receiving the report of 
the committee upon the bill of the contractor. At 
the sessions in the latter part of June, it was an- 
nounced to the Court that Mr. Myers, the builder, 
had only a few days previously sent in his bill ; 
and, as the total cost of the works was shown by 
him to be 21,6447. 3s. 10d., while the original 
contract was for 12,229/., being an excess of more 
than 9,000/., it was resolved to refer the bill to 
the committee for them to report to an adjourned 
sessions as to how and by what authority so large 
an excess of expenditure had occurred. The ex- 
perience of the county magistracy in reference to 
the gaol at Reading was such as to induce a spirit 
of caution in any new undertaking, for the original 
estimate for that building was 20,000/., but the 
work was not completed at a less cost than some- 
thing above 40,000/, The new building adjoins 
the ancient Abbey gateway. The contract of Mr. 
Myers, of London, for 12,2297., was not only for 
the Assize Courts, but was also to include the 
cost of a station and buildings for the county 
police purposes, all of which are erected on the 
site already stated. This sum was considered very 
reasonable; and, though the county magistrates 
were prepared for a bill of “extras” to about 
2,000/., the surprise and excitement were great on 
the announcement being made that the excess 
had amounted to 9,0002. 

On the assembling of the Court the Clerk of 
the Peace read the report of the committee, which 
stated that it was with proportionate regret and 
surprise they had received the contractor’s account, 
umounting to 21,6447. 3s. 10d.; and they were 
justified in expressing their surprise, as well as 
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regret, because the uniform instruction given by 
them collectively and individually to the architect 
had been to caution him against excess of contract. 
The account of Mr. Myers had been examined 
by the architect, and deductions claimed to the 
amount of 1,344/. 3s.10d. Mr. Myers had been 
paid 13,300/., and there was a balance of 7,000/. 
to be paid to him if the proposal be accepted. His 
offer was to settle on the terms of allowing the 
deductions claimed, if the sum of 7,000/. was paid 
within one week of the adjourned sessions, and it 
was to be considered without prejudice to any claim 
to the whole amount of the disputed objections. 
The committee added that with an account of 
12,000 items, and the inevitable cost and delay of 
any judicial inquiry as to their merits, they con- 
ceived the offer of Mr. Myers to be a wise and 
equitable adjustment, and recommended its con- 
firmation by the Court. 

In a letter of explanation the county surveyor 
stated that in December, 1858, shortly after the 
acceptance of Mr. Myers’s tender, he forwarded to 
the chairman of the committee an “apportioned 
estimate” for the courts and police-stations, of the 
probable cost of building, amounting to—exclusive 
of lighting, heating, and ventilation—14,342/. 
Statements of the cost of additional works and 
alterations had also, at various times, been fur- 
nished by him. The setting back of the courts 
from the original line was referred to him, and he 
reported that it would afford him the opportunity 
of enlarging the building, and a cubical increase 
of 60,000 feet had been gained, making the various 
rooms and offices of the courts much more conve- 
nient than originally intended. A number of in- 
ternal alterations, with increased excavation, from 
altered level of the ground, &c., involved an outlay 
of 2,7007. A variety of other work done were de- 
tailed, some of which were alterations after sessions 
and assizes. The letter of the county surveyor 
concluded by stating that his anxiety had been un- 
ceasing that the greatest economy should be ex- 
ercised throughout the building; and he confidently 
asserted that there had been no waste of material 
or ornament, and that all had been substantially 
planned and executed at a fair and reasonable 
cost. 

In the course of the discussion which ensued, 

Mr. John Walter, M.P., said he should be un- 
willing to concur in any expression of opinion that 
would cast blame either upon the committee or 
the county surveyor. If there was blame, a large 
portion must rest with the county. He thought 
the great fault in principle was that of their 
merging two offices in one person—the architect 
and county surveyor. What this county required 
was a first-rate architect to do a work of this 
kind, and the county surveyor should have been 
the person to keep a check upon him. Instead of 
doing that, the county employed one and the same 
person. That fault they committed at the start, 
and he traced all the excess in expenditure to that 
original sin, and the moral to be derived from this 
lesson was, that in all future buildings of this kind 
they should not be guilty of the same blunder. 
This report was something like a coachmaker’s 
bill, for not only had they to pay for the courts, 
but for alterations which, in his opinion, were not 
improvements. It appeared to him to resolve 
itself into a question of pounds, shillings, and 
pence, and, having agreed to pay the bill, there 
was nothing left to be done except to grumble, if 
they pleased so to do. He hoped that the whole 
affair would lead to great caution and carefulness 
in all future public preceedings. 

A resolution was passed accepting Mr. Myers’s 
proposition. 

Afterwards it was resolved, on the motion of 
Lord Overstone, that the committee be requested, 
after having had permission to raise the money 
required, to consider what steps should be taken 
for the future to prevent the county from again 
getting into similar difficulty. 





THE NEW CLUB, EDINBURGH. 


EXTENSIVE additions to the New Club edifice, 
from designs by Mr. David Bryce, are far ad- 
vanced, 

The new part is towards the west, and is con- 
spicuous by showing an oriel window, which 
has given a more complete and imposing aspect to 
the edifice. A new writing-room, an extension of 
the coffee or dining room on the first floor, a new 
dining-room on the second floor, a new smoking- 
room, and new bed-rooms and waiting-rooms, are 
included in the designs. The alterations consist 
mainly of improvements on the reading-room, the 
entrance-hall, and the approaches to the different 
apartments, Between the new writing-room,—a 
large saloon, lighted by the new oriel and finished 








with cornice and enriched panelled ceiling,—and 
the old reading-room, which is being re-painted 
and decorated, a connection is formed by meang 
of a large opening in the wall filled with a sheet 
of plate-glass, measuring 12 feet by 8 feet. Each 
of these rooms has polished Peterhead granite 
mantelpieces, of bold design; and, in common 
with the other chief rooms on the different floors 
will be lighted at night by sun-lightsin the centre 
of the ceiling, which act as ventilators, The 
flooring of the corridor is done in parqueterie 
manufactured by Mr. J. R. Swann, Leith-walk, ‘ 

Of the improvements, the most striking, per. 
haps, is that effected upon the entrance-hall. The 
old wall that marked the limits of the outer 
lobby, and darkened the main staircase, has been 
removed, and abundance of light and a spacious 
lobby are the result. The wall is supported by an 
immense square pillar,—weighing four tons,—of 
polished Peterhead granite, with side pilasters, 
In the centre of the lobby, the floor of which is 
already partly laid with encaustic tiles, a massive 
granite pedestal has been laid down for the recep. 
tion of a large lamp. Messrs. William Beattie & 
Sons are the builders; Mr. J. R. Swann the 
joiner; Mr. Annan the plasterer. The painting 
and decorating are in the hands of Messrs, Purdie, 
Bonnar, & Carfrae. We understand that the cost 
of the works will be about 12,0007. It should be 
mentioned that the polished granite is by Mr. 
Alexander MacDonald, of Aberdeen. 








SKIPTON CASTLE. 


‘* BUILD MEA PORTAL TO O’ERLOOK THE BURGH; 
AND CARVE ALOFT UPON ITS HIGHEST COPE, 
THE MOTTO OF OUR HOUSE; PROCLAIMING FAR 
AND WIDE THROUGH ALL THE REGION OF THE LAND, 
WHERE DWELLS THE RUMOUR OF OUR ANCIENT NAME, 
A SIGN THAT ITS AUTHORITY AND RULE 
PREVAILS AND SHALL ENDURE FROM THIS TIME FORTH,” 
So spAKE ANNE CLIFFORD,* PROUDEST OF HER RACE,—= 
AND STRAIGHTWAY ROSE THE PILE ENCROWNED NOW 
WITH LETTERS SHARP AND CLEAR AGAINST THE SKY; 
DESORMAIS. 

ALAS, FOR HUMAN FORESIGHT! 
TIME ROLLS RELENTLESS ON IN MEASURED ROUND, 
AND STRANDS FULL MANY A PURPOSE ON HIS SHORES: 
FLED ARE THE CLIFFORDS THEIR ANCESTRAL PILE; 
A CICERONE SHOWS YOU WHAT REMAINS, 
WHILE LOCOMOTIVES WHISTLE PAST THE WALLS, 
AND CATTLE-DROVERS HAGGLE IN THE STREETS. 

JAMES HIBBERT. 





THE 1862 EXHIBITION BUILDING. 


REMARKABLE progress has been made in the 
construction of the building at Brompton, which 
is to contain the wonderful things of the world 
next year. The permanent portion of the struc- 
ture in Cromwell-road,—large, massive, and lofty, 
and which has swallowed up some three millions 
of bricks,—is, for the most part, ready for the 
roof. The annex, running north and south,—a 
wooden building of great length, in three aisles, 
cleverly constructed,—is completed as an inclosure, 
and only waits its fittings and decoration. The 
columns and galleries of the nave are finished 
ready for the roof, and the mighty scaffolding is 
finished for one of the domes, and partially so for 
the other. It is with a view of directing our 
readers’ attention to these scaffoldings or stagings 
while they can be seen, that we pen this memo- 
randum. They are about 180 feet high, and 
are formed of 100,000 cubic feet of timber. 
Each of the domes, when up, will be sup- 
ported by eight cast-iron’ columns, 2 feet in 
diameter; and without any rib, outer pro- 
jection, or ornament, they will rise to the 
height of 108 feet, the upper part being of the 
same diameter as the lower. Each one of these 
columns will be formed of five separate lengths, 
joined together by bolts passing through flanges 





* Anne Clifford, Countess Dowager of Pembroke, only 
daughter of George Clifford, third Earl of Cumberland, 
famed in Queen Elizabeth’s time for his literary and mili- 
tary abilities. She was a lady of much spirit and force of 
character, and of considerable accomplishments. Her 
literary works, consisting of memoirs of herself and 
family, yet remain in manuscript, a prey to the mice in 
the muniment room of the castle. She erected monu- 
ments to the poets Spenser and Daniels, the latter of 
whom was her tutor. Her dismantled castles, of which 
she had four in Westmoreland alone,—Appleby, Brough, 
Pendragon, and Brougham,—were rebuilt and restored 
by her in defiance of the mandate of Cromwell. Whi- 
taker states that no other character in English history was 
so copiously registered in stone as the Countess of Pem- 
broke. She died at the age of 89, A.D. 1675. History 
records the answer site gave to Williamson, Charles the 
Second’s secretary of state, who had presumed to nom!- 
nate a candidate for her borough of Appleby :—‘‘I have 
been bullied,’ she wrote, ‘by a usurper; I have been 
neglected by a court; but I will not be dictated to bya 
subject: your man shan’t stand.” : 

The Cliffords were a mighty family. From Skipton to 
Brougham, a distance of 70 miles,— almost the whole of 
this district once belonged to them. The oldest remain- 
ing parts of their castle at Skipton are supposed to be of 
the Edwardian period; but the foundations of the struc- 
ture belong to the time of the Norman. 
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cast on the inside, so that, when completed, the 
parts where they are joined will not be perceptible, 
and each will have the appearance of an enormous 
mast, without, however, its tapering end. In 
order to secure the different parts it will be neces- 
sary to lower some person down the inside of the 
column, and as there will not be room for a full- 
grown man—the diameter at the flanges not being 
yoore than 16 inches—the work of putting in 
the bolts and screwing them will be performed 
by a boy, who will have to carry with him a 
Jantern to see the work. In order to keep these 
uprights in their place, a deep collar, or rim of 
iron, will be placed upon, and encircle the whole 
of, the eight columns, and from this the ribs of 
the dome will spring. More than 1,000 tons of 
iron have already been delivered on the ground 
by the Thames Ironworks Company, who have 
contracted for this part of the building. The 
iron work of the nave, including some 1,200 
columns and 800 girders, Messrs. Barrow & Co., 
of Staveley, are supplying. 





THREATENED MISTAKES IN THE 
SUFFOLK GENERAL HOSPITAL. 


Ir is proposed to enlarge the Suffolk General 
Hospital on the present site, at a cost of probably 
7,0002. or 8,0002., in a very unsatisfactory 
manner. Mr. Newham, surgeon to the hospital, 
has published a letter, wherein he says, in pro- 
testing against the contemplated steps,— 


** As soon as it was contemplated to enlarge the hos- 
pital, I applied myself to a study of every reported 
authority which our age has produced, from which 1 
could glean any information on the sabject. I did this 
the more ardently in consequence of the resolution of a 
meeting of the governors, that the intended alterations 
should be carried out ‘with a due regard to the most 
approved sanitary appliances.’ The authorities to which 
1 defer (and whoever candidly studies them must, I am 
confident, yield them a ready acquiescence) are the two 
Government Reports on the Construction of Hospitals 
and Barracks; the admirable series of articles in the 
Builder newspaper; the ‘ Notes on Hospitals,’ by Miss 
Nightingale; and the report issued by the governors of 
the Newcastle Infirmary.”’ 

Upon these data he feels it an imperative duty 
to assure the governors, that the plans proposed 
for the reconstruction of the hospital are not 
in accordance with modern requirements; the 
arrangements in reference to sanitary matters 
being faulty in the extreme, and the omissions 
almost incredible. The Bury Post, adopting the 
same view, says,— 

“‘ The decisive step has been taken by commencing the 
demolition of one of the front wards, without waiting for 
the removal of the patients, who are in consequence in a 
deplorable state of discomfort. And now, to add to the 
disastrous character of this ill-advised proceeding, we 
learn that erysipelas has again broken out in the accident 
wards—those wards nearest to the cesspool which has 
been recently emptied, and the vicinity of which has been 
pronounced free trom all contamination, and which wards 
the new plan of the hospital proposes in part to retain. 
What will now be thought of the wisdom of disregarding 
the late Dr. Prebart’s caution against building on the 
present site without a year’s testing of its healthiness 
after preper cleansing and airing ? ”’ 

Is it yet too late to induce the governors to 
take the best obtainable advice on the matter, 
and reconsider it carefully. It is nothing less 
than a question of life and death. 





OPEN COMPETITION OF PLANS FOR NEW 
MECHANICS’ INSTITUTION, LINCOLN. 


TuE building committee of the above institu- 
tion having received plans from thirty-one archi- 
tects, some of whom sent more than one set of 
drawings; as many as fifty-two elevations and 
ground-plans, &c., were exhibited in the Card-room 
of the City Assembly-rooms. At their first meet- 
ing the committee selected eight designs from 
which to make a decision ; and at their next meet- 
ing reduced that number to three. After an in- 
terval of nearly a week the committee met again, 
and, from the circumstance of the plans being of 
nearly equal merit, and also from the fact of 
one of them being known to belong to Lincoln 
architects, “resolved to submit those marked 
a Esse quam videri,” a “circle,” and a “circle” 
enclosing the figures “24,” to the judgment of 
Mr. Hakewill, of London, who happened to be in 
the neighbourhood. After comparison he gave his 
Judgment in favour of the first-mentioned plan ; 
which, upon opening the sealed mottoes, proved 
to be by Messrs. Hooker & Wheeler, of Brenchley, 
Kent. The plans of these gentlemen are said to 
be well adapted for the purposes of the institu- 
tion. It would have been easy for the committee 
to have selected a more elegant elevation than the 
plain Northern Italian Gothic of the successful 
competitors ; but want of funds compelled them to 
be rene, 

t is only fair to say that many of the drawings 
have had the admiration of the. public ; who, 2 





well as the committee of the institution, have 
had the privilege of inspecting them. The plans 
are now on view, with the names of the architects 
appended; and amongst them we hear best of 
those by “ Experiar ;” Mr. Hill, of Leeds; Mr. C. 
Else, of Leicester; Mr. Wilson, of Bath; Mr. 
Garling, of London; Mr. C. Amfield, of Leeds ; 
Mr. M. Drury, of Lincoln; Messrs. Bellamy & 
Hardy, of Lincoln; Messrs. Hope & Stott, of 
Bradford; Mr. Matthews, of London; and Mr. 
Stranham, of London. 





THE PRESTON SCHOOL OF ART. 


A MEETING for the distribution of prizes in this 
school has just been held, from which it appears 
that there are 150 pupils in the school, divided into 
four classes, viz., fifty-three artisans, forty-four 
pupil- teachers, forty-two ladies, and eleven school- 
boys. The Rev. Canon Parr delivered the prizes. 
In course of his opening address, he said he thought 
that the records of the study of art would show 
that those who have devoted themselves with the 
most zeal to it have not only won the admiration 
of their fellow-creatures for that success in art, 
but a corresponding harmony and a beauty of 
general character. He could not help observing, 
too, that it is in accordance with the study of art, 
viewed in a philosophic way, that our Divine 
Creator proposes to us that we should imitate and 
reproduce, in ourselves, under his aiding, favour- 
ing, fostering, and prospering hand, those moral 
perfections which constitute his own beauty, and 
the glory of his own nature. In nature, we see 
the beauty of that God-like character, which 
He has set before us. There is, then, a concord in 
man imitating, in his language, in the presenting 
of his heart, and in the appreciation of the glory 
of the Divine character,—there is, let him say, a 
concurrence and a concord between those objects 
and the imitation of everything graceful, which 
the same Divine hand has cast around us in this 
world. Therefore, he could assist in the working 
and support of such an institution as a school of 
art in Preston. He regarded it as a great blessing 
to the town, He had himself three daughters in 
the school, and he had been surprised at the pro- 
ficiency they had acquired in the study. 





“ALTAR SLABS,” ST. CROSS, 
WINCHESTER. 

IN removing some woodwork behind the com- 
munion table in the church of St. Cross, Winches- 
ter, the original high altar slab of dark marble 
has been lately discovered, imbedded in the old 
stone reredos, apparently for protection at the 
time of the Reformation. It is in perfect preser- 
vation, 8 feet 3 inches long, 3 feet 3 inches broad, 
and 63 inches thick. When the whitewash was 
removed, the five crosses of consecration were 
found as sharply defined as when first graven. 

We are informed in Parker’s “ Glossary,” that 
very few of these high altar slabs have escaped 
destruction ; the only perfect one instanced is at 
Arundel. It would be a point of considerable 
interest to inquire how many remain, of what 
dimensions and material, in what situations, and 
in what condition ? 

Here is one quite unknown till within the last 
three weeks. We have a smaller chantry altar 
slab laid down as a grave stone in the south aisle 
of the choir ; but it is considerably perished, and 
but two of the five crosses can now be traced, and 
that rather faintly. 

Doubtless some of your correspondents can add 
some interesting contributions on this subject, and 
I write this letter with a view to elicit them. 

L. M. Humpert, Master of St. Cross. 








THE LABOUR QUESTION IN THE 
PROVINCES. 


Worcester.—The difference between the opera- 
tive stonemasons and their employers has been 
settled, apparently to the satisfaction of both 
parties. The strike appears to bave been caused 
by a misunderstanding of the demands of the 
workmen ; their claims not appearing to have been 
clearly set forth in their circular. Mr. Bennett, 
the contractor for the works at the cathedral, saw 
some of his men; and, on the matter being ex- 
plained to him, he at once signified his willingness 
to accede to the request for the discontinuance of 
work at four o’clock on Saturdays. The other 
employers followed Mr. Bennett’s example, and 
the men have resumed work. 

LTiverpool.— An interview took place on the 
10th instant between a deputation of the master 
builders and a deputation of the operative brick- 
layers, with a view of adjusting existing differ- 


ences. An offer was made to leave the matter to 
arbitration. The meeting was adjourned till the 
12th instant, for the deputation to have an oppor- 
tunity of consulting the general body of brick- 
layers, when they returned the following reply ; 
namely ;—That they would resume work on the 
old system on the masters giving them a written 
engagement that they would not make any altera- 
tion without giving them six months’ notice ;— 
that they would not agree to arbitration ;—that 
they would not have the hour system at any 
price ;—and that one of the masters who had been 
active in the movement must pay 20/. to their 
society before any men would be allowed to work 
for him. These terms were considered so obnoxious 
and arbitrary by the masters, that they were at 
once rejected; the interview terminated ; and the 
result will be that men will be brought into the 
town to supply the place of those on strike.—— 
On Wednesday evening of last week a meeting of 
the trades in Liverpool was held in Gill-strect 
Market, Mr. Michael Lynch presiding. The 
meeting, which was large, and composed of oper- 
atives, had been called for the purpose of opposing 
the hour system. The chairman, and several 
speakers who addressed the meeting, condemned 
the interference of newspapers in the dispute ; 
urging that the operatives were able to maintain 
their own cause without such aid. Resolutions 
condemnatory of the system of payment by the 
hour were adopted by acclamation; and the 
conduct of the master-builders was severely con- 
demned. 

Manchester.—Lately, it appears, considerable 
dissension has arisen between the managers of the 
corporation gasworks and the men employed under 
them ; the result of which has been that a large 
number of the men, who belonged to a society, 
left the works, and a number of hands were engaged 
to replace them. When the new hands were 
about to commence work, about fifty or sixty of 
the men out on strike assembled in front of the 
entrance, in Gold-street ; and an Irishman, who 
happened to be looking on, was assaulted, on the 
supposition that he was one of the new hands, 
The man who committed the assault was taken 
into custody. This and several other cases arising 
out of the strike were brought before the City 
Police Court ; and three men have been sentenced 
to 21, 14, and 7 days’ imprisonment respectively. 





THE “ BUILDER’S” LAW NOTES. 

Severing of Property.—Two adjoining proper- 
ties of the same owner were arranged so that one 
was a tan-yard and the other a house and garden. 
The tan-yard sloped gradually to one corner of 
the garden, so the owner made a drain into if, 
and a cesspool to absorb the surplus water. In 
1819 the tan-yard was sold to one person and the 
house and garden to another, and the deeds did 
not allude to the drain. A purchaser of the house 
and garden, being annoyed by the cesspool, built 
up the wall and stopped the drain. An action 
having been brought for damages, the plaintiff 
succeeded ; and, on appeal to the House of Lords, 
the judgment was affirmed, which decided that the 
drain passed with the tan-yard ; for that, when two 
properties possessed by one owner are severed, 
anything which was necessary for the comfortable 
enjoyment of the one part follows the grant of 
that part, if there be the usual words in the con- 
veyance.— Ewart v. Cochrane. 

Joint Stock Company.—A person applied for 
fifty shares in a new company, inclosing 50/. and 
| requesting that his name might be entered on the 
'register of shareholders. Before any allotment of 
shares was made to him he wrote withdrawing his 
application, and requesting the return of his de- 
posit. The company refused to accede to this 
request, and proceeded to allot the shares to him. 
It was held that he withdrew in good time, and 
that he never was a shareholder.— Gledhill’s Case, 
re Cardiff Iron Company. 

Bankruptcy.—When the trustees of an assign- 
ment by a trader for the benefit of his creditors 
have, with the bond fide intention of benefiting 
the estate, incurred expenses in respect of pro- 
ceedings which did not actually lead to real 
benefit, and that the trader afterwards became 
bankrupt, payment of these expenses may be 
ordered out of the estate.—Lx parte Tomlinson, re 
Boyce. 

Tenancy.— Where a person having possession of 
land under a good title became tenant and paid 
rent to a strapger, it was held that he was not 
estopped after his tenancy was determined, and 
before he had given up possession of the premises, 
from setting up his own prior title in an action of 
ejectment by the lessor.— Accidental Death Insur- 
ance Company v. Mackenzie, 
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INTENDED CORN-EXCHANGE, LEEDS. 


Lerps having long required a new Corn- 
Exchange, adequate to its trade and importance, 
designs were obtained; and, on the 7th of May 
last, the first stone of the intended building was 
laid. It will be seen, from the plan and view of 
the proposed structure, that a form has been 
adopted unusual in this country,—the form of the 
Roman Theatre—as best adapting itself to the site. 
The total area occupied by the building is 2,055 
square yards. The factors’ market covers 960 
equare yards; and the farmers’ market, 400. 
There will be fifty-six sets of offices ; seventeen of 
them having their entrances from the market 
only; the rest having immediate access from the 
streets. The building will be 190 feet long by 
136 wide, and 86 feet high from the cellar floor. 
There will be news-rooms, telegraph office, and 
every requisite convenience provided for the 
transaction of the business to be carried on. 

The architect is Mr. Cuthbert Brodrick, of 
Leeds. The contractors are Mr. Addy, Leeds, for 
the building ; and Messrs. Butler & Co., of Leeds, 
for the iron roof. The total cost, exclusive of 
land, will be about fifteen thousand pounds; and 
with it, about twenty-five thousand pounds. Mr. 
Cairns is the clerk of works. The building is to 
be finished in May next. 

The structure is at present about 4 feet above 
ground. The builders were delayed in consequence 
of coming across about forty oldiron pits. ‘These, 
which are very awkward things to deal with, were 
not discovered until the old buildings and about 
4 feet of earth had been removed. They are 
known in the neighbourhood by the name of Bell 
Pits, and have been used for getting at the iron 
ore. Their size varies from 20 to 25 feet in depth, 
12 feet at the bottom, and 3 feet at the top, and 
they are generally found full of water and loose 
earth, 





PROVINCIAL NEWS. 

Bristol—Some improvements are being made 
on Bristol Bridge. The works consist in forming 
a pathway, for foot-passengers only, of 12 feet 
wide, on the eastern side of the bridge; and in- 
creasing the width of the road, by the present 
width of pavement, which is about 7 feet wide. 
The new pathway will be formed by placing a 
wrought-iron girder of ornamental design upon 
Pennant stone columns to be placed upon the 
old abutments of the bridge, which will be 
lowered to the water line for the purpose of re- 
ceiving them. To this girder will be fixed wronght- 
iron brackets with arms bolted into the old bridge. 
The present toll-houses on the east side of the 
bridge will be removed, as also the stone balus- 
trades on either side ; and they will be replaced by 
light iron-railing. By this means an additional 
width will be obtained on the west side of the 
bridge. The old stone arches will be merely re- 
paired, so that the general character of the old 
work will be retained. It is intended to form the 
new pathway of large slabs of Cornish granite. 
The whole of the arrangements are under the 
direction of the city architects, Messrs. Popes & 
Bindon. 

Coldstream.—A building for a Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute, public hall, &c., is about to be proceeded 
with at Coldstream. Ata recent meeting of the 
building committee, a plan of the proposed build- 
ing, prepared by Mr. James Cunningham, was 
produced, and approved of; and it was agreed 
that, as soon as the necessary specifications are 
completed, estimates should be taken for the 
execution of the work from the different trades- 
men of the town. The plan shows a structure of 
two stories, consisting of a public hall, a room for 
a Mechanics’ Institute, a news-room and library, 
besides keeper’s apartments, &e. The total 
amount of subscriptions, at present, is six hun- 
dred and nine pounds; but a considerable sum is 
still required to complete the work in the manner 
contemplated, 

Galashiels—The new Town-hall here has been 
formally opened. Entering the lobby by a broad 
flight of steps on the right hand is the custedier’s 
apartments, and the ladies’ rooms. On the oppo- 
site side is the under-flat room, designed as a 
court and Commissioners’ room, and which may be 
used also for smaller meetings. The ascent to the 
great hall is by a broad flight of steps leading 
from the middle landing to the right and left. 
The hall itself is 70 feet in length by 45 feet in 
breadth, with a deep cornice running round the 
top. The roof is semi-concave, and it is said a 
speaker of ordinary compass is easily heard in any 
part of the room, The plaster-work was executed 
by Messrs. Hood, of this town. 





SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Bradford.—The building recently erected in 
Little Horton-lane, Bradford, for the accommo- 
dation of the schools in connection with the Inde- 
pendent church there, has been opened. The 
schools are in the Elizabethan style of architec- 
ture. They present a facade of 90 feet in length, 
and cover a space of 510 yards. The entrance to 
the building is by two main doors opening into 
separate porches and staircases. Connecting these 
entrances on the exterior of the building is a 
loggia, or open gallery, extending over two-thirds 
of the length of the building. On the ground- 
floor is accommodation for the Sunday schools. 
The large room, 53 feet by 23 feet 6 inches, is 
arranged for the assembly of the whole school for 
worship ; the separate classes, with their teachers, 
retiring, after common prayer, into the adjoining 
class-rooms; into which, principally, the work of 
instruction will be carried on. These class-rooms 
are eight in number. They surround the large 
room,—opening from it,—and are in so immediate 
connection with it as to form part of it. The 
library, cloak-rooms, &c., form an additional part 
of these series ofrooms. Ontheupper-floor is the 
lecture-hall, Its dimensions are 50 feet by 38 feet. 
The roof is elliptical and lofty. For the ordinary 
purposes of public meetings (for which, under the 
direction of the trustees it will be available) it will 
accommodate 450 persons. At the lower end of the 
lecture-hall are two special class-rooms; which, 
upon occasions, can be used as an extension of the 
lecture-hall ; increasing its accommodation to 580. 
By an arrangement of tables over the lecture-hall 
and special class-rooms, nearly 400 persons can be 
seated together at tea or breakfast. At the upper 
end of the lecture-hall, and entirely separate from 
it, isa room 24 feet by 16 feet, furnished as a 
committee-room. The building will be heated 
throughout by hot water and hot air; while the 
principal rooms have separate fire-places. The 
ventilation has been provided for; that of the 
lecture-hall being by air-chambers in the roof, 
acting in connection with the sunlight by which 
the hall is lighted. Attached to the building is a 
warden’s house. The cost of the building with its 
furniture will be 3,2007. The first stone of a 
chapel, with which this school is to be in connec- 
tion, has just been laid. 

Manchester. — The foundation stone of St. 
Luke’s National Schools was laid last week by 
the rector of the parish. The building will 
be of tha Italian style of architecture, three 
stories high, and comprise boys’, girls’, and 
infants’, with class-rooms, &c. The principal rooms 
are 60 feet by 22 feet, internally; and the schools 
are faced externally with red bricks, with alter- 
nate courses of blue, and moulded bricks, to the 
windows, angles, &c. The roof is open, with 
framed principals, &c. Attached to the schools is 
the master’s residence. The total cost will be 
adout 2,000/., exclusive of the site given by the 
patron. The works are being carried out by 
My. J. Bramall, builder, under the direction of 
Mr. J. Lowe, architect, both of Manchester. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Northampton.—From a statement of accounts 
made at a meeting held to consider the means of 
raising the funds still required for the completion 
of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre at North- 
hampton it appears that 2,646/. have been ex- 
pended on the building, and the liabilities amounted 
to about 6237. 10s. The further requisite outlay 
was as follows :—First section, 281/.; second ditto, 
1,3761.; third ditto, 1,4162.; but from this latter a 
deduction of 2007. would be made if the seats were 
made of pitch pine instead of oak timber. To 
meet this expenditure of 3,100/. or 3,300/. there 
are certain assets, besides which it is expected that 
the collections at the opening will amount to 200/., 
and the committee think that the sum of 300/. 
could possibly be raised from the parishioners 
towards the expenses of seating,and the heating ap- 
paratus, &c. Theresultshowed thata furtheramount 
of 2,1297. 17s. 5d. would be required. In a letter 
to Mr. T. E. Gray, read at the meeting, Mr. 
Scott, the architect, said :—“It is clear that, in 
treating an ancient building, it is desirable to 
add to it as little as possible of new work; but, 
in this case, the absolute necessities of the parish 
demanded an extensive addition to the parish 
church; and I cannot help flattering myself that 
this has been carried out in a manner calculated as 
little as possible to clash with the ancient charac- 
ter and aspect of the church. One great advan- 
tage, indeed, has been the restitution of an ancient 
feature which had been lost ; and, as such, has been 
a return to the old form of the church instead of 
a deviation from it,—I mean, of course, the second 


aisle up the north side. This aisle not only adds 
greatly to the practicable capabilities of the church; 
but, by opening out a third range of arcade and 
pillars, adds wonderfully to the effect of the inte- 
rior; and is, in every way—antiquarian as well as 
practical—a positive gain; and is, taking the anti- 
quarian view of the case, a set-off against the 
deviation from the old plan which we have been 
compelled to make at the east end.” Mr. Scott 
protests against modernizing or altering the pier 
on the north side of the church, “ That pier,” 
he observes, “ unites in itself half of the history of 
the church and many of the most curious and 
interesting archeological questions which it in- 
volves; and is, therefore, in the very highest 
degree, valuable.” He mentions that “it is of 
great importance that the curious and interesting 
architectural fragments which have been found in 
the walls and elsewhere should be carefully pre- 
served and catalogued. Many of them belong to 
the round, and help to explain the curious and 
difficult problems which are involved in its archi- 
tectural history. Others of these fragments illus- 
trate changes which have taken place in other 
parts of the building ; many of them as perplexing 
as they are curious and interesting. Some of the 
fragments have been worked up into the new or 
restored works, and their existence as ancient 
fragments will be lost unless they are described in 
some systematic manner.” 

Hornsey.—The first stone of the new church at 
Crouch-end, Hornsey, has been laid. The church 
of Christchurch, Crouch-end, will hold 458 persons, 
including children; and it will consist of a nave, 
chancel, and one aisle (another aisle being con- 
templated). On the north side of the church will 
be a tower and spire, the vestry being under the 
tower: on the south side will be the transept for 
the children. The whole length of the church 
will be 96 feet; the height to the ridge, 50 feet. 
The style of architecture is the Middle Pointed. 
The architect is Mr. A. W. Blomfield, and the 
builder is Mr. G. J. Carter, of Hornsey. 

Slough.—The new church at Chalvey, dedicated 
to St. Peter, has been consecrated by the Bishop 
of Oxford. The style of the architecture is a 
combination of the Gothic and Early English. The 
internal admeasurement is 55 feet by 35 feet, ex- 
clusive of the chancel and altar. There is accom- 
modation for 300. Benches or forms are used 
instead of pews. The building is faced with stone, 
flint, and brick. The windows are of a peculiar 
design. The nave arches are constructed of Bath 
stone, with fresh foliage capitals 18 inches in 
diameter. The pulpit is of a circular design, in 
the Norman style, with wreaths, &c. The font is 
of Caen stone. The windows have been supplied 
by Messrs. Lavers & Barraud, of London. The east 
window represents the Crucifixion, with angels in 
posture of adoration, surrounded by symbols of 
the Evangelists. The subject of the second win- 
dow, in the south wall of the chancel, is that of 
the Life of St. Peter, to whom the church is 
dedicated. It contains representations illustra- 
tive of the “ Call of St. Peter,” and “ The Beauti- 
ful Gate ” of the Temple, &c. The subject of the 
third window is that of Mary Magdalene with 
the box of ointment. On the window over the 
font are executed figures representing Christ 
blessing little children, the Baptism of Christ in 
the river Jordan, Noah’s Sacrifice after leaving 
the Ark, nnd the passage through the Red Sea. 
The pavement in the chancel is made of Minton’s 
patent tiles, in various colours, while the altar 
rails and chancel pews are made of oak. The roof 
is of Memel timber, neither painted nor varnished, 
The burial ground (which was not consecrated on 
this occasion) is enclosed by an ornamental brick 
wall, surmounted by an oak fence. The church 
was built after the design of Mr. G. E. Street, the 
diocesan architect, by Mr. Harley, of Slough, 
builder. 

Southsea.—The foundation stone of St. Bartho- 
lomew’s Church, at Southsea, has been laid in 
Havelock Park, New Southsea. The architects 
are Messrs. Goodwin & Butcher, of London; and 
the builder, Mr. T. R. White, of Landport. The 
church, when completed, will hold about 2,000 
persons, and the cost will be about 4,000/. It is 
to be built of Bath stone, with facings of Purbeck, 
and is to be in the Gothic style of architecture. 

Winchester.—Itchen Abbas church having be- 
come dangerous from want of former repair, the 
rector appealed to the liberality of his neighbours 
for assistance to rebuild the same. Lord Ashburton 
gave 500/., and other contributions made up a good 
sum towards the necessary outlay. Mr. W. Coles, 
of this city, architect, designed a building in the 
Norman style, which will allow of some of the 
interesting portions of the old church to be worked 





in again. Tenders were sent in for the erection by 
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the following builders:—Mr. G. T. Fielder, Win- 
chester, 1,366/.; Messrs. Newman & Son, Winches- 
ter, 1,344/.; Mr. Charles Fielder, Winchester, 
1,2507. As the lowest tender considerably exceeds 
in amount the funds in hand, there is said to be 
a halt in the proceedings, to see if the expenditure 
can be reduced, or more funds be obtained. 

Tewkesbury.—The chapel attached to Sudeley 
Castle has been restored, and will shortly be re- 
opened, This edifice, which has been in ruins for 
centuries past, is celebrated as being the burial 
place of Queen Catherine, the last wife of 
Henry VIII., and the first Protestant Queen of 
England. In its renovated state the chapel ex- 
hibits the Perpendicular style of architecture 
(fifteenth century). The stained-glass windows, 
the font, encaustic pavement, and the entire 
details of the structure, are said to be in harmony 
with the period intended to be illustrated. The 
restoration of this place of worship has been com- 
pleted at the sole expense of the proprietor, Mr. 
J.C. Dent. 

Birmingham.—Selly Oak.—The new church of 
St. Mary, in the district of Selly Oak, in the 
parish of Northfield, has just been completed, from 
the designs of Mr. Edward Holmes, architect. The 
church is cruciform in plan, having a nave 70 feet 
6 inches long by 21 feet 6 inches wide, north and 
south aisles 11 feet 6 inches wide, north and south 
transepts 20 feet 3 inches wide and 20 feet deep, 
and a chancel 32 feet long and 20 feet wide, with 
a vestry and organ-chamber on the north, and an 
aisle for children on the south side. At the west 
end of the north aisle is a tower, surmounted by a 
spire, the extreme height of which is 150 feet. 
Sittings are provided for 617 persons, viz., 263 
free sittings for adults, for the use of the poor, 
172 sittings to be appropriated for adults, and 182 
sittings for children. The style of architecture is 
the Early Decorated. The walls are of brick, 
faced externally with Bromsgrove stone, with 
Bath stone for the tracery, dressings, and spire. 
The nave, chancel, and aisle arches and columns 
are executed in Bath stone, the arches have Weoley 
Castle stone voussoirs introduced alternately with 
Bathstone : bands of Weoley Castle stone run hori- 
zontally round the inside of the church. The whole 
of the roof timbers are exposed to view, and slightly 
stained and varnished. The chancel roof has been 
treated with colour, a flowing stem, with flowers 
in gold and colours, being painted on a blue 
ground between the rafters. The framed timbers 
of the roof are also coloured. The whole of the 
benches are of oak, and the stalls in the chancel 
have poppy-head terminals to the standards, beau- 
tifully carved. Coloured marble has been used in 
the columns to chancel arch, and the sedilia, and 
also in the reredos, pulpit, and font, which, with 
the organ, chancel tiles, and communion rail, are 
special gifts. The pulpit, together with the rere- 
dos, is carved in Caen stone. The church has at 
present a stained glass window representing the 
Ascension, in the east end of the chancel, given 
by Mr. G. R. Elkington, and one in the west 
of the nave, representing the transfiguration, 
given by Mr. J. F. Ledsam. Both windows are 
from the manufactory of Mr. Hardman, of this 
town. Mr. Butterfield designed the font. The 
organ was built by Messrs. Halmshaw, of Camp 
Hill. The works have been completed by Mr. 
Samuel Briggs, of Bradford-street. Mr. Parker, 
of Bath-row, executed the decorations of the chan- 
cel roof and the ornamental writing to reredos. 
Messrs. Jones and ‘Willis, of Temple Row House, 
supplied the hangings and furniture for the chan- 
cel. Messrs. Peard & Jackson, of High Holborn, 
made the communion railing. 








THE BREAKWATER AT PORTLAND. 


TuE breakwater at Portland is finished, and the 
Times has given a warmly coloured account of the 
success which has been achieved. The writer 
says, the shape of the breakwater is an obtuse 
angle, stretching from the island at first towards 
the north-east, and then turning away due north 
into deep water, half across the splendid bay. 
Apparently, as one stands on the shore and looks 
along the interminable rows of black timbers 
peering up starkly out of the sharp long reef of 
white stones, there does not seem a great deal to 
show for nearly thirteen years of constant labour, 
for the fruits of all this toil are, of course, be- 
neath the sea. If the restless waves were away, 
the visitor would behold a sort of ridgy mountain, 
or, at least, a hill of colossal stones, more than a 
mile and a half long, 100 feet high, and 300 wide 
at its base. More than 5,000,000 tons of stone 
have already been used, and at the least 1,000,000, 
or 1,500,000 more will yet be required. The 
harbour thus sheltered, and almost enclosed,. by 


this stupendous sea-wall has a total extent at low 
water of 2,107 acres. At two fathoms deep and 
upwards there are 1,750 acres, at three fathoms 
1,590, and no less than 1,290 acres, varying from 
five to eleven fathoms in depth. Taking three 
fathoms as the standard at low water, the acreage 
of our made harbours is as follows :—Kingstown, 
140 acres; Holyhead, 267; Dover (when made), 
374; Portland, 1,290; and Plymouth, 1,741. The 
average of very deep sheltered water is, however, 
greater at Portland than at Plymouth. Just 
before the curve of the angle in the work there is 
an opening in the breakwater of 400 feet wide, 
which separates its eastern from its great northern 
length. This opening is made in order that ships 
going out in a northerly wind may not have to 
beat up the whole length of the breakwater, but 
pass through the aperture with a fair wind and 
get at once to sea. 

The length of this eastern part of the work 
from the land to the opening is 1,900 feet, and 
the length of the northern breakwater beyond is 
a little over 6,000. The eastern portion, as we 
have said, is quite finished, and faced with granite 
at its parapet. The top, or promenade, if we may 
so call it, along this is divided into two broad 
platforms. That on theinner side is about 40 feet 
broad, and 12 above the sea. The platform or 
terrace above this is supported on a series of arches, 
and is about 18 feet broad and 28 feet above the 
sea. All the stone used in the breakwater, except 
the granite facings and parapets, which are from 
Cornwall, has been obtained from the Portland 
quarries, and three-fourths of it have been exca- 
vated by the labour of the convicts at the immense 
prison on the island. The quarries are situate 
some 400 or 500 feet above the level of the break- 
water, to which it is conveyed down by three 
inclines of broad gauge double rails. These in- 
clines are each about 1,500 feet long, with a gra- 
dient on two inclines of 1 in 10, and in the third 
of about 1 in 15. They are worked with a wire 
rope over a drum, the weight of the descending 
trucks full of stone winding up the train of empty 
waggons on the other line of rails. Thus, there 
is a constant succession of loaded waggons coming 
down the down line of each incline, with an equal 
stream of empty waggonus being pulled up the up 
line, to be filled again. As fast as the full waggons 
arrive at the head of the breakwater they are 
pushed along the tramway over the piling by a 
powerful locomotive, to the end of the work, when 





the contents of each waggon are “tipped” over 
into the sea. As many as 3,000 tons a day have’ 
been thus “tipped in” at Portland. The tipping 
in is now going on very slowly, for the foundations 
for the north fort, at the end of the breakwater, 
are being commenced. The base of this will be 
formed by a gigantic pile of stones some 600 or 
700 feet in diameter, and 30 or 40 feet high. 
The estimated cost of the whole breakwater is 
1,047,1257. 928,000/. have been spent. 








COST OF WESTMINSTER BRIDGE AND THE 
PROPOSED BRIDGE AT BLACKFRIARS. 


Srr,—My attention having been drawn to a 
letter from Mr. Alcock, M.P., East Surrey, in the 
Builder of last week, relative to Blackfriars 
Bridge and the cost calculated by him of certain 
metropolitan bridges, I have collected the follow- 
ing information from reliable sources, so as to 
bring before the public the comparative cost of 
that now in course of construction at Westmin- 
ster and the bridge proposed by Mr. Page at 
Blackfriars. 

The new bridge at Westminster was commenced 
in April, 1854, under contract, by Messrs. Mare & 
Co., for the sum of 206,4382. In consequence of 
their bankruptcy, the works were suspended for 
some six months, and they have been carried on 
since, under the instructions of the Board of 
Works, by Mr. Page, as the engineer. 

That gentleman’s estimate, submitted to the 
House of Commons in the last Sessions of Parlia- 
ment, was stated by the Chief Commissioner of 
WVGERD GDIO 5c. secasessecescceses Meesucweects £316,000 
Application was then made for a further 

WHEE ccnssssvnersenes Reeeeate Sasavabeoes ss» 60,000 





Making the present estimated cost of the 
bridge ....... chveneenann ssi ssioniliaiilnkoen ... £376,000 


And we may well ask, as one of the honourable 
members did in the debate, whether this sum 
would conclude the matter ? 

The total width between the abutments is 
808} feet, and the breadth of the bridge 85 feet, 
making an area of 68,722 superficial feet, or a cost 
of 5/. 9s. 5d. per superficial foot, in place of 








31, 5s., as given in Mr. Alcock’s letter. 


This bridge will not be completed till the 
ensuing spring; thus making the period of con. 
struction, after allowing for several months’ de- 
tention, upwards of seven years. 

Messrs. Rendel & Simpson, civil engineers, were 
appointed to report on this bridge in 1856, after 
the failure of Messrs. Mare & Co. They came to 
the conclusion that it should be founded on the 
clay, on proper footings, within coffer-dams, in 
the usual manner; which, with the cost of a 
temporary bridge, was estimated by them at 
304,0007. Their estimate, based on Mr. Mare’s 
contract, on Mr. Page’s method of construction, 
with other extra work, including the removal of 
the old bridge, was 264,228/.; being a difference 
of 39,772. in favour of the latter; but as the for. 
mer included a temporary bridge of 35,000/,, 
there was very little difference between the two 
methods of construction: and Mr. Page has been 
subsequently obliged to erect a temporary timber 
bridge for fuot passengers, 

I cannot do better than quote the following 
clause from their report bearing on this question ;-— 

‘‘ Now, whilst we cannot but regard the efforts of the 
engineer of the new bridge to avoid the cost of atem- 
porary bridge, and of cufferdams, as laudable, and ex. 
hibitinga markeddisregard of personal troubleand anxiety; 
we feel obliged to state that looking to the changes which 
have taken placein the bed of the Thames through London, 
since the removal of Old London Bridge, and to the well- 
known effect which these changes have produced on the 
foundations of the several bridges; and especially to 
the great disturbance which the bed of the river at the 
site in question has undergone in the various attempts to 
keep the old bridge ;—we say, havingregard to these facts, 
so material to the question of how the foundations of the 
new bridge can be most completely placed beyond the 
reach of accident, we do not feel that the present, or any 
plan which does not comprise solid stone piers and abut- 
ments, carried down deep into the London clay, can be 
regarded as possessing a permanent character. We are 
further of opinion that this is a case specially demanding 
the aid of cofferdams ; not only that the site of the new 
piers may be laid open to view, as well as their founda- 
tions laid at a sufficient depth ; but also for the better, 
cheaper, and more expeditious and safer removal of the 
arches and foundations of the old bridge; a matter im- 
portant alike to the safety of the piers of the new bridge, 
and the early improvement of the navigation of the river.’ 

Mr. Page’s proposed bridge at Blackfriars, as 
described in the Zimes newspaper of August 2nd, 
comprises three arches of wrought and cast iron, 
resting on piers built in a similar manner to those 
at Westminster. The centre arch is to be 280 
feet span, and the two side arches of 220 feet each; 
the piers 28 feet thick; making the total 
width between abutments 776 feet. The breadth 
of the bridge is to be 76 feet; making an 
aren of 58,976 superficial feet. The estimated 
cost is from 240,000/. to 250,0007.; but it is 
probable that it may amount ultimately toa larger 
sum. Taking 250,000/., the cost would be 4J, 4s. 9d. 
per superficial foot ; whereas, the sum given in the 
statement above alluded to is only 3/. 6s. Can the 
larger of these sums even execute the work, where 
the spans of the arches are more than twice those 
of Westminster Bridge, which we have seen will 
cost at least 57. 9s. 5d. per superficial foot ? 

The present stone bridge at Blackfriars was 
completed in 1770, having been ten years in con- 
struction. It has nine arches, with a waterway of 
794 feet, and a width in piers, collectively, of 148 
feet ; making, between abutments, 942 feet, witha 
carriage-way of 28 feet, and two footpaths of 
7 feet each: thus giving an area of 33,348 super- 
ficial feet. The cost, exclusive of approaches, was 
157,8401., or 3/7. 13s. per superficial foot. 

A stone bridge, therefore, is not so costly a 
structure as is generally imagined. Its durability, 
if the foundations be laid in a proper manner, and 
at a sufficient depth, is unquestionably greater 
than any iron bridge; for none have existed 100 
years, although many stone bridges can be proved 
as having survived centuries. Stone bridges have, 
in the provinces, been constructed at a much 
cheaper rate than in the metropolis: how remains 
to be investigated; but I cannot close this part 
of the subject better than by a comparison with 
Glasgow bridge, executed under the superinten- 
dence of the late eminent engineer, Mr. Telford. 
It was completed in 1835, having been two years 
in construction, by means of coffer-dams in the 
tidal part of the Clyde. It has seven arches, vary- 
ing from 52 feet to 584 feet span, with a carriage- 
way of 34 feet, and two footpaths of 12 feet each: 
making a total of 60 feet. The whole is cased 
with Aberdeen granite, terminating with a balus- 
trade of the same materials, The total cost of the 
structure, including compensation to owners and 
tenants of adjoining property, was 40,000/.; but, 
exclusive of such compensation, 34,428/., or 
1l. 6s. 3d. per superficial foot. 

A stone bridge at Blackfriars ought to be built 
there cheaper than elsewhere; for the materials 
of the old bridge are at hand to be embodied in 
the new work in place of quarrying them at a 
distance. Much of the granite also, used in the 
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late repairs, could be applied in the new bridge ; 
whereas, with an iron bridge, very little of the 
materials of the existing bridge could be brought 
into use. 

But, of course, this would render necessary the 
erection of a temporary bridge for the traffic: and 
any one conversant with the subject will come to 
the conclusion that such is requisite ; for any tam- 
pering up of the old bridge while the new works 
are in progress, with the increased scouring 
power of the river by the removal of the piers of 
Westminster Bridge, and the embankment of the 
Thames, must be attended with difficulty, and no 
reliable estimate can be formed of the cost of such 
a procedure; probably ending, as at West- 
minster, with a temporary bridge. A.S. 








THE AGRICULTURAL HALL, ISLINGTON. 


Srr,—In your impression of this date you have 
published a short paragraph with respect to the 
new Agricultural Hall, about to be erected in this 
locality. Will you obligingly permit me to place 
the true state of the case before you? Dixon’s 
Layers, the site selected for the building, extends 
from the Liverpool-road to the Upper-street, from 
which last it is separated by a row of (for the 
most part) dilapidated tenements and stables fast 
crumbling to decay. The Liverpool-road, on 
which the site opens, is a respectable but unim- 
portant thoroughfare, returning at both ends into 
the Upper or High-street of Islington, and a few 
years ago was known as the “back road.” The 
High-street side is in the great northern thorough- 
fare on the line of the omnibus traffic, nearest to 
the North London Railway Station, and facing 
the termination of the Lower-road, which connects 
the Essex roads with London, through Dalston, 
Clapton, and Hackney. 

With these facts before them the directors of 
the company have, nevertheless, determined to 
build their main entrance on the side of the 
Liverpool road. As to the ground they have taken 
on the High-street side, it is hardly worth speak- 
ing about, and will only suffice for the back 
entrance to the edifice. Let any unprejudiced 
person visit the locality and judge this matter for 
himself. x ¥. Ze 





OFFICERS FOR LINCOLN MINSTER. 


Sir,—The appointment of Surveyor to the 
Dean and Chapter was determined yesterday at 
the annual audit. Mr. Thomas Greetham, a land 
agent, is appointed to manage the Leasehold 
Estates, and to have the title of “ Surveyor.” 
Mr. Buckler, of Oxford, is to be the Consulting 
< Architect” for the Cathedral; and Mr. Charles 
Ward (designated by your correspondent, an Ar- 
chitect’s Pupil, a “ wealthy plasterer and builder”), 
is to be the “ Clerk of the Works,” and to have 
the superintendence of the scraping and white- 
washing. A Citizen. 











HOW A DOCTOR DIFFERS. 
SEWERS. 


_ Ina paper headed, “The Condition of the Poor 
in Towns,” read by Dr. M’Cormac, at the Dublin 
meeting of the Social Science Association, and 
which appeared in your number for September 7, 
I find the following paragraph :— 
“* Gas and water may be conveyed ab 
py op wires are; and the raleiall pan be led pede in 
an surface gutters, without the necessity of breaking up 
© pavement for any purpose whatever. Sewers,—those 
er ge and abominable contrivances for tainting air 
= = alike,—should be abolished. Well-paid sca- 
her pA i hoa ~~ of the Indian sweepers, 
remove all and every — saniatiinns 
wae one, T am sure, Mr, Editor, will dispute Dr. 
ormac’s claim to originality in his proposition 
oi the gas and water pipes. The novelty 
= Keane, . amniing but its absurdity 
» that it is é hoped your neighbour Mr. 
— will take a note of it. ’ " 
an ith respect to “sewers,—those pestilent and 
: minable contrivances,” it is satisfactory to 
eae Dr. M’Cormac’s ideas are held by very, 
= ew; and it is an established fact that the 
ps ool yaa yar has done more to encourage 
and othe i 
pr stag lly r sanitary measures than any 
: I will not trespass: further upon your valuable 
= than by referring to an interesting work, 
ceart Moral Sanitary Economy,” published in 
by Henry M’Cormac, M.D. I find there,— 


Page 107.—*« 
whe ta 9 tubular sewerage ought every- 
age 108.—* It is certain, if we would have re 
’ gard to 
health and decency, that foul sewage should be isolated, 


as - 
anear™ from all direct connection with the atmo- 


Page 112.—‘‘ The average of life is greater by seven 
years in the drained as contrasted with the undrained 
portions of Preston.”’ 


Surely, Mr. Editor, Henry M’Cormac, M.D., 
and Dr. M’Cormac are not one and the same indi- 
vidual. If so, “oh, what a falling off is there !” 
If not, I would strongly recommend the work 
alluded to above to Dr. M’Cormac, J. N. 

Preston. 








THE POPULATION OF ISLINGTON. 


Srr,—In the course of an article in the Builder, 

of September 7th, on sanitary progress in Islington, 
you have done me the honour of quoting from my 
last annual report. But an error on the part of 
your printer renders a portion unintelligible. You 
make me write :— 
_ “Tslington stands, in respect to the mode of increasing 
its population, in a remarkable position. During the ten 
years, from 1851 to 1861, the increase of the population 
by immigration of strangers is one-fourth less than the 
natural increase by the excess of births over deaths, in 
Ishngton, during the five years of Dr. Ballard’s official 
connection with the parish. The increase by immigration 
was absolutely one and a third times greater than that by 
natural increase. Of course, whatever sanitary advan- 
tages the older residents of the parish have enjoyed, the 
new comers every year bring in themselves the results of 
those less sanitary conditions in which they have hitherto 
dwelt, and which render the general death-rate of England 
220 in the 10,000.” 

I was desirous of pointing out the remarkable 
fact that the population in my parish had un- 
dergone its great increase from a disproportionate 
immigration of strangers when compared with the 
mode of increase of the metropolis generally. The 
misquoted portion of the above extract should 
read thus :— During the ten years, from 1851 to 
1861, the increase of population in London by 
immigration of strangers was one-fourth Jess than 
the natural increase by excess of births over 
deaths. In Islington, during the few years of my 
official connection with the parish, the increase by 
immigration was absolutely one and a third times 
greater than that by natural increase.” 

EpWarpD BAtiarD, M.D., 
Medical Officer of Health for Islington. 








RECOLLECTIONS OF A. N. W. PUGIN. 


Srr,—I have just returned to England, and 
find that my letter of August 19th, sent from 
Brussels, had miscarried. I therefore have to make 
some observations on the replies made by the 
joint authors of the above work, which, as my 
time is much occupied at present, will be very 
laconic.* Every observation made by me in the 
Builder, of August 10th, is correct, and from per- 
sonal knowledge. If Mr. Ferrey was ever in one 
of Pugin’s residences, or saw him, why does not he 
state the where and the when? As regards the 
copper plates of “The Apology,” I distinctly and 
positively affirm that they were engraved by 
Pugin and myself in my own rooms, and I have 
the first proofs of them before letters by me now. 
As my apartments were Pugin’s home for years, 
he was much with me ;I must, therefore, of neces- 
sity have a full knowledge of all his affairs, and I 
shall never shrink from contradicting untrue 
statements concerning him, from whatever quar- 
ter they may proceed, and more particularly when 
they convey anything of an unfavourable nature 
respecting him. 

As regards the lengthy letter of the inspired 
author of the “ Appendix,” I can only positively 
assert that his observations respecting myself are 
totally erroneous, and that his inspiration is much 
at fault when he states that a feeling of jealousy 
instigated the lively observations I thought proper 
to make on the work in question. I beg to set 
him right on that one-point, and to inform him 
that, although I was frequently solicited by 
Pugin’s most intimate friend, as well as by his 
professional brethren, to write his biography and 
detailed history as a “Memorial” to him, I 
positively declined to proceed with it, and ata 
general meeting of subscribers to “The Pugin 
Memorial,” held at the Rooms in Conduit-street, 
July 14, 1860, I then stated publicly that “I 
had abandoned every intention of publishing a 
biography of my friend,” under the peculiar posi- 
tion I stood in as regards the memorial. 

Now, as I had of my own free will given up all 
intention of writing on this subject, I cannot be 
open to the absurd charge of “being balked in 
my desire of making Pugin’s memory a pedestal 
to my own fame,” and the consequent jealousy 





* We are very unwilling to return to this matter, but 
the writer appeals to us ‘tin the name of common fair- 
ness,’’ and we therefore insert his letter. We trust, how- 
ever, it will end the personal correspondence. For any 
communications really tending to illustrate the life of 
- a, Pugin, our pages will of course continue 

pen.—Ep., 








they attribute to me. That these statements are 
most untrue can be proved by my having pro- 
posed to give assistance to carry out the project 
by every means in my power; and I am willing 
still to do so. 

In conclusion, I must state, that my principal 
feeling on reading these replies was regret that 
there was such a total absence of truth or a gen- 
tlemanly tone throughout them; and that the 
accusations therein conveyed must obviously recoil 
on themselves; for why did these two parties 
unite to the biography of my poor friend when 
one knew nothing of him since he was a boy, and 
the other had not the least knowledge of him in 
any way? With a viewof acquitting myself from 
unjust and untrue charges, I have sent this 
explanation. Tatpot Bury. 








YORKSHIRE MODEL COTTAGE 
COMPETITION. 


S1r,—Can any of your correspondents inform me when 
it is likely the drawings for the above competition will be 
returned? The prizes have now been awarded some 
months. I am quite aware that the committee stated 
their intention of retaining the plans, and exhibiting them 
at the Royal Agricultural meeting at Leeds, in July last ; 
but any further detention is unaccountable. I have 
written several times without any satisfactory result ; the 
only answer obtainable being, ‘‘that Mr. Strickland re- 
quires the plans to report upon.”’ 

Now, as mine are not even honourably mentioned, I 
am quite at a loss to know what information is obtainable 
from them; and it would be also satisfactory to ascertain 
if it is Mr. Strickland’s intention to suck the brains of all 
the successful and unsuccessful competitors, and after- 
wards publish “‘ Strickland’s Model Cottage Plans.”’ 

VICTIM. 








CASES UNDER METROPOLITAN BUILDING 
ACT. 


Tne following cases, at the instance of the district 
surveyor of South Islington (Mr. Godwin), were settled 
at the Clerkenwell Police Court, on Monday last, by Mr. 
D’Eyncourt. 

For not giving proper Notice.—Mr. Staley was sum- 
moned for not giving proper notice before cutting away a 
chimney breast in shop. Notice fora new shop-front and 
repairs was sent ; and, on visiting the place on the day 
the notice was received, the district surveyor found the 
chimney breast cut down, timber placed to carry the 
hearth, and the upper jambs, projecting 14 inches, unsup- 
ported. Defendant’s solicitor maintained that proper 
notice had been given; but it was shown to him that the 
Act required a special certificate from the surveyor that 
it could be done safely before a chimney breast could be 
cut away; and that notice given two days beforehand 
must contain particulars of all works about to be done. 

Fined 10s. (the surveyor consenting to a nominal pen- 
alty), and 12s. costs. ; 

Wooden Buildings.—Mr. Raby, of Ockenden-road, and 
Mr. Nash, of Ball’s Pond, were summoned for erecting 
wooden buildings, and not removing them when directed. 

Ordered to amend the irregularities, with 10s. costs in 
each case. 

Thickness of Walls.—Mr. Hebb was summoned for 
erecting 9-inch walls inclosing the staircase of a house in 
Upper-street, 37 feet high (four stories), the Act forbid- 
ding in such a case that more than two stories should be 
of 9-inch work. The architect by whose instruction it had 
been done persisted in maintaining that the spirit of the 
Act had been complied with, because the instruction in 
the Act referred to works with a “‘ length up to 35 feet,” 
and the walls in question were very much less in length! 

Ordered to amend: the surveyor waived costs. 








COST OF THE ENGINEERS’ STRIKE. 

Si1r,—In the Builder of last week appears a paper on 
Strikes, &c., by Dr. Watts, of Manchester, in which 
occurs a statement to the following effect, viz.: ‘‘The 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers, &c., in 1852, lost 
nearly half a million of money by their dispute.” Permit 
me to inform your readers that the said dispute cost the 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers the sum of 40,000/.* 
The loss of wages during the dispute amounts, at the 
highest calculation consistent with truth, to 120,000/. ; 
being a total of 160,000. How this sum can be nearly 
half a million, I cannot conceive, not even with “‘ Watts’s 
logic.” If the statistics mentioned of other disputes are 
equally as fallacious as that of the engineers, the mem- 
bers of trade societies will place little reliance either on 
Dr. Watts’s statistics or his logic. 

Your insertion of this note will oblige a member of the 


Amalgamated Society of Engineers, &c. 
Joun HEAP. 


Books Receibed, 


An Appendix to the Fourth Edition of the Rudi- 
mentary Treatise on Clocks, Watches, and 
Bells ; with a Summary of the Official Reports 
on the Westminster Clock and Bells. By 
Epmunp Brcxert Denison, M.A. Q.C. 
London: Weale. 1861. 

Havine already taken favourable notice of Mr. 

Denison’s practical and able treatise on Clocks 

and Watches, we need here only remark, that one 

of the chief points in this Appendix, so far as 
regards the construction of clocks, is the advocacy 
of three-legged escapements. The larger portion 
of the fourteen pages of the pamphlet relates 
to that very sore question, the Westminster 
clock and bells; and Mr. Denison, as usual, is 


* As published in their reports. 
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unsparing in his censure of nearly all and sundry 
to whom he refers as having now to do with the 
clock and bells; but particularly of Mr. Airey and 
his report, and of Mr. Cowper. Of the latter he 
says 5— 

** I hear that Mr. Cowper has been trying, as his manner 
is, to get opinions to quote in favour of keeping the clock 
striking the hours on the fourth quarter bell. He may 
quote my opinion, if he likes, that itis the best temporary 
arrangement. We are indebted to Mr. Turle for it, who 
not only saved the good bells from Mr. Airey’s reckless 
proposal to recast them, and to keep the bad one, but 
prevented those beautiful chimes from being destroyed, 
as Mr. Cowper announced last year that they were going 
to be under the same sage advice. But he will get no 
authority of Mr. Turle, or anybody else worth quoting, 
in favour of keeping that clock striking permanently ona 
bell four notes too high. A new bell can be made of the 
proper note, and with less of the loudness that was com- 
plained of (though some man in Waterloo-place kept writ- 
ing to the newspaper to say that it was not loud enough), 
but which ought to have been anticipated by those who 
fixed the weight at 14 tons, long before I had anything to 
do with it.” 


In concluding, Mr. Denison goes on to say :— 


“* Neither is it very creditable to the nation to keep a 
great cracked good-for-nothing bell hanging there, with 
the clock striking wrong, as if nobody knew how to cast 
a better, because ‘ our most eminent founder’ declares it 
is impossible, Of the clock I have nothing more to say, 
especially as I have not seen it for a year; but, having 
been within hearing of it nearly every day since it was 
allowed to strike again, I have had the means of observ- 
ing that it goes as well as the best clocks and chrono- 
meters in my house. To whose negligence its freak of 
striking forty-nine, or some such number, was due, I do 
not know; and I heard that the striking parts were then 
in the hands of one person, and the going part of another, 
under some of the wonderful management of the Board of 
Works, I may add that my final certificate brought up 
the total cost of the clock, including all the work done 
during eight years, to 4,080.” 





VARIORUM. 


“ Our Black Diamonds; their Origin, Use, and 
Value. By Thomas Plimsoll. Weale, High Hol- 
born, 1861,” is a good little recast of the geolo- 
gical and general history of coal, coal mining, and 
the coal trade. This is an important and in- 
teresting subject, more especially in connection 
with steam and iron. In the Mining Records, 
Mr. Robert Hunt informs us that we are con- 
suming and exporting about 80,000,000 tons of 
coal; that we convert some 8,000,000 tons of 
iron ore by smelting into about half that weight 
of pig-iron; and that the total annual value of 
our coals, minerals, and metals falls little short 
of our whole public revenue.——“ A Short 
Treatise on the Construction of Steam Boilers. 
By S. R. Smyth, engineer, Dover, 1861.” 
The main object of this pamphlet is to give an 
account of “Smyth’s Patent Corrugated Retort 
Boiler,” which is thus described :— 

** The principles I have constructed my boiler upon are, 

an arch, counter-arch top and bottom, the smali arches 
or corrugations running longitudinally the whole length 
of the boiler, forming direct courses for the heated pro- 
ducts of the furnace to pass: not only would it be of 
sufficient strength to resist any amount of pressure used 
were it only plain, but the small arches or corrugations 
increase its strength tenfold, and also its heating surface. 
There is also another feature belonging to it; namely, 
provided the enormous pressure of steam is brought to 
the bursting point, the corrugations would either yield by 
collapsing or straightening, and would not burst with 
that tremendous suddenness which takes place in boilers 
bound equal on all sides. Another feature which it has 
is, that the whole of the boiler is placed above the furnace, 
and the flues are all on the ascent: a circulation of the 
water and an easy escape of the steam must naturally 
follow, as there is noimpediment: it also has an abundance 
of room, both in furnace and flues, for the mixture of the 
gases. 
——We are glad to see that the Newcastle people 
continue to take our strictures on the sanitary 
state of their town in good part; and that the 
corporation, urged by complaints of the state of 
the Whittle Dean water, with which both New- 
castle and Gateshead are supplied, have been 
examining the reservoirs for themselves, and have 
discovered the source of that foulness of which 
we, as well as the Newcastle people, complained. 
In a “Report of the Town Improvement Com- 
mittee on the Whittle Dean Water Supply” pre- 
sented to the Council on the 7th August, we find 
it stated on the part of the Council Committee 
who examined the sources of the water supply 
that “the water in the great northern reservoir 
was found to be exceedingly offensive both to 
taste and smell, with numerous muddy-looking 
particles suspended and moving in it: that in the 
two reservoirs next adjoining the great northern, 
although not quite so bad, was affected in a simi- 
lar way. The great southern reservoir, from 
which the supply is at present drawn [since the 
complaints referred to}, was considered to be 
very pure, as well as that opposite the Keeper’s 
House: the other two reservoirs lying between 
those just mentioned, owing to some repairs in 
progress at the embankment, were empty.” 

The water was analyzed, and analysis, of course, 
confirmed the evidence of the senses as to the 


organic impurity and unwholesomeness of the 
water; and the report even contains engraved 
illustrations of the animalcules, &c., which feed on 
the impurities of water, and constitute an index 
to its drinkable and potable state, although the 
organic matter on which these vermin live is much 
more deadly and objectionable than even the ver- 
min themselves, which, in truth, are natural sca- 
vengers to a certain extent, while the number of 
them, nevertheless, indicates the amount of the 
more noxious impurities ——“‘ The Canadian Na- 
turalist and Geologist; and Proceedings of the 
Natural History Society of Montreal. London: 
Sampson, Low, & Co.” The geology and natural 
history of our American possessions here find a 
fitting exponent. The bi-monthly parts now be- 
fore us contain some interesting and curious infor- 
mation on the natural history and habits of our 
Canadian and other American animals and birds, 
and on the geological conformation of various 
districts of the country. There is also an inte- 
resting paper, by T. Sterry Hunt, M.A., F.R.S. 
(of the Geological Survey of Canada), on the 
history of petroleum or rock oil, in which the 
author states that limestone, including coral rocks, 
constitutes a vast source of the oil which is now 
exciting so much attention in Canada and the 
States. On this subject he says :— 


** An evidence of the presence of unaltered petroleum 
in almost all the Lower Silurian limestones is furnished by 
the bituminous odour which they generally exhibit when 
heated, struck, or dissolved in acids. In some cases 
petroleum is found filling cavities in these limestones, as 
at Rivi¢re 4 la Rose (Montmorenci), where it flows in 
drops from a fossil coral of the Birdseye limestone, and 
at Pakenham, where it fills the cavities of large ortho- 
ceratites in the Trenton: from some specimens nearly a 
pint of petroleum has been obtaived: it is also said to 
occur in the township of Lancaster in the same formation. 
The presence of petroleum in the Lower Silurian rocks of 
New York is shown in the township of Guilderland, near 
Albany.”’ 


As regards the history of earth or rock oil 
generally, the following is interesting :— 


“Its use for burning, as a source of light or heat, in 
modern times, has been chiefly confined to Persia and 
other parts of Asia ; although in former ages the wells of 
the island of Zante, described by Herodotus, furnished 
large quantities of it to the Grecian Archipelago ; and 
Pliny and Dioscorides describe the petroleum of Agri- 
gentum in Sicily, which was used in lamps under the 
name of Sicilian oil. The value of the naphtha annually 
obtained from the springs at Bakoum in Persia, on the 
Caspian sea, was some years since estimated by Abich at 
about 600,000 dollars, and the petroleum wells of Ran- 
goon, in Burmah, are said to furnish not less than 400,000 
hogsheads yearly. In the last century the petroleum or 
naphtha obtained from springsin the Duchy of Parma, was 
employed for lighting the streets of Genoa and Amiano. 
But the thickness, coarseness, and unpleasant odour of the 
petroleum from most sources were such that it had long 
fallen into disuse in Europe ; when, in 1847, the attention 
of Mr. Young, a manufacturing chemist of Glasgow, was 
called to the petroleum which had just been obtained in 
considerable quantities from a coal-mineat Riddings in 
Derbyshire ; from which by certain refining processes he 
succeeded in preparing a good lubricating oil. This source, 
however, soon becoming exhausted, he turned his atten- 
tion to the somewhat similar oils which Reichenbach 
and Selligue had long before shown might be economically 
obtained by the distillation of coal, lignite, peat, and pyro- 
schists. To this new industry Mr. Young gave a great 
impetus ; and in connection with it attention was again 
turned to the refining of liquid and solid bitumens; it 
being found that the latter by distillation gave great 
quantities of oil identical with those from petroleum. 
About the year 1853 the attention of speculators was 
turned to the deposits of bitumen in Enniskillen, just 
described ; but it was not till 1857,that Mr. W. M. Williams, 
of Hamilton, with some associates, undertook the dis- 
tillation of this tarry bitumen ; when they soon found out 
that, by sinking wells in the clay beneath, it was possible 
to obtain great quantities of the material in a fluid state. 
Large numbers of wells were subsequently sunk by Mr. 
Williams and others in the southern part of the township 
of Enniskillen, along the borders of Black Creek, and also 
about ten miles farther north on Bear Creek. Nearly one 
hundred wells had been sunk when I visited the place in 
December last, and many more have since been bored.’? 








WMiscellane, 

Parts.—The new Russian Greek church, in the 
Rue de la Croix, near the Barriere de l’Etoile, has 
been consecrated by M. Leontius, Archbishop of 
Novogorod, who came to Paris expressly for the 
occasion. This church was built by voluntary 
donations, varying from 25 centimes to 100,000 
francs. This monument is composed of a vast 
rotunda, capped with a cone, and flanked by four 
small towers of a similar shape, all richly gilt. 
These five cones are each surmounted by a cross, 
The porch, which is reached by twelve marble 
steps, is formed of a richly ornamented ceiling, 
which supports a gilt crown with a Greek cross. 
The sanctuary, which is entered by the porch, is 
decorated with a painting of the Virgin and the 
Infant Jesus, on a gold ground. Within the 
chureh is a painting representing Christ seated, 
and showing the book of the law. More than 
300 of the Russian aristocracy came to Paris to 





be present at the ceremony. 





THe Femate Scoot or ART.— We are glad 
to hear that the Queen has chosen a design for a 
lace flounce, by a student of the above school, to 
be exhibited at the International Exhibition of 
1862. 
BuRFORD’s PANORAMA.—The new arrangement 
under which three panoramas are seen fora shilling 
either morning or evening, gas supplying the 
absence of the sun on the latter occasions, should 
take a very large number of persons to Leicester. 
square. The last picture added,—a view of Naples 
with the surrounding country, painted by Mr. 
Henry C. Selous,—is very interesting and beau- 
tiful. The Bay of Naples under a bright light, with 
its edging of gay buildings, and back-ground of 
mountains ; the water alive with boats and ships 
of all kinds, is a sight that, once seen, is not 
soon forgotten. The Italians say it is a morsel of 
heaven fallen to earth, and we will not quarrel 
with their hyperbole. Messina is still on view, 
THE CENTENARY CHAPEL, DUBLIN. — With 
reference to a notice in our pages, on the 
1st of this month, as to works going on here, 
Mr. Isaac Farrell, the architect of the chapel, 
fears it may lead to a belief that some serious 
defect exists either in its construction or design. 
This was not intended. Mr. Farrell says :—* It 
is not yet twenty years since the Centenary Chapel 
was built, and at a cost of nearly 10,0002. It 
must therefore have surprised many persons in 
England who took an interest in its erection to 
hear that now while it was yet new it required to 
be ‘entirely remodelled, and fitted up with new 
seats ;’ the fact is, it was closed as stated, and 
for the first time since its opening in 1843, for the 
purpose of being repainted ; and at the request of 
some of the pewholders, and at some loss to the 
general appearance, thefree seats, eleven or twelve 
under each side gallery, which, as originally 
designed, ran parallel to the aisles, have been 
reversed, so as to stand at right angles to and be 
entered directly from those aisles.” 


THE HayMaRrkeT THEATRE.—Ur. Boilover Big- 
gins, in the newly-produced comedy here, “ The 
Soft Sex,” dressed in a coat of vulcanized cloth, 
trowsers of vulcanized duck, and waistcoat of vul- 
canized silk, not to be wetted through in a week, 
describes an American hotel, which suggests, even 
if they be exaggerated, what may be done by 
arrangement. Tubes and lifts are every-where: 
turn a button, and your boots are brought to you: 
knock, and the fire is attended to: press a knob, 
and your yesterday’s shirt flies up the chimney, 
and a clean one comes in under the door white as 
driven snow! Buckstone is the individual who 
says this; and, of course, it makes the people 
laugh: but there is teaching in it also. The piece 
itself, although not a very artistical composition, 
is amusing, and has a purpose: Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Mathews play, with energy and taste, 
the other two principal parts. 


Supriy or WATER TO THE Merrororis.—At 
the Manchester meeting of the British Associa- 
tion, Dr. Fairbairn, the president, proposed that 
London should emulate what had been done so 
magnificently at Glasgow, whither (or at least to 
a distance of eight miles from Glasgow) the pure 
waters of Loch Katrine have been brought 
through a covered tunnel twenty-seven miles in 
length, there (at eight miles from Glasgow) to be 
emptied into the service reservoir! Thence to be 
conveyed across those still-intervening eight miles 
to the extent of 40,000,000 gallons of limpid water 
perdiem! He says, “ We may look forward to an 
extension of similar benefits to the metropolis, by 
the same engineer (Mr. Bateman), whose energies 
are now directed to an examination of the pure 
fountains of Wales, from whence the future supply 
of water to the great city is likely to be derived. 


| A work of so gigantic a character may be looked 


upon as problematical, but when it is known that 
six or seven millions of money would be sufficient 
for the execution, I can see no reason why an 
undertaking of so much consequence to the health 
of London should not ultimately be accomplished. 


Tae Late Mr. ATKINSON.—The following note 
speaks for itself. We gladly rectify the misappre- 
hension :—Sir: My notice was called a few days 
ago to an article in The Builder, purporting to be 
a notice of the late Mr. Atkinson the traveller, in 
which it is stated that he left two daughters, one 
of whom, Miss Emma Willshire Atkinson, is the 
authoress of the “Memoirs of the Queens 0 
Prussia,” &c. I beg to inform you that Miss 
Emma Willsher Atkinson, the authoress of those 
Memoirs, and also of “Extremes,” is my daughter; 
‘and that, to the best of my belief, we are im no 
way related to the Mr. Atkinson in question. 

JOHN ATKINSON, 





Rector of Fishtoft, in the county of Lincoln. 
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ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF THE INDUSTRY 
oF ALL Nat1ons.—The editor of the Art-Journal 
announces the intention to issue an “ Illustrated 
Catalogue of the International Exhibition of 
1862,” with the Art-Journal, in eight monthly 
parts of that work—each part consisting of twenty- 
four illustrated pages containing about one hun- 
dred and twenty engravings. This is to be done 
without charge. The catalogue is to be “a report 
of progress, a volume of suggestions, a teacher 
from the lessons of many master-minds, and an 
enduring reward to those who labour for renown 
as well as for the ordinary recompense that is 
expected to accompany desert.” “The Art-Journal 
Illustrated Catalogue of 1851” was a very val- 
uable work, and may serve as a guarantee for the 
efficient performance of the new task now to be 
entered,—a task of no small difficulty, and in 
which Mr. Carter Hall will need to receive the 
assistance of all exhibitors, British and foreign. 
Surely the Commissioners, too, might rightly 
aid the proposed undertaking. With the year 
1862 will be commenced a new series of the 
Art-Journal ; in which a series of selected pic- 
tures from the galleries and private collections of 
Great Britain will be commenced. It is designed 
to succeed the “ Royal Gallery” and the “ Vernon 
Gallery ;” and may be made superior in interest 
to either. 

New Cnourcuets, Istrnaron. — Several new 
churches are about to be built at Islington—one 
in the Gloucester-road, in the district of St. Paul ; 
another at the corner of Shepperton-street, New 
North-road ; the frecholds for both being given 
by Mr. J. W. Scott, of Rotherfield Park ; a Ger- 
man Evangelical church, in Halton-cross-street ; 
and a Unitarian church, in Upper-street. A 
church is also proposed in Highbury New Park. 
The population of Islington has increased so 
rapidly during the last few years that additional 
church accommodation is much required, and the 
site which has been selected for one of the pro- 
posed new churches, in the Gloucester-road, is 
now entirely covered with houses, though but 
a short time ago it consisted of fields; and, 
although within the last ten or twelve years two 
additional churches have been erected in th. dis- 
trict—St. Matthew’s, Lower-road, and St. Jude’s, 
Mildmay Park,— Hare-court Chapel of Ease, in St. 
Paul’s-road, has lately had the number of sittings 
increased; and Union Chapel, Compton-terrace, 
has also been enlarged. ‘The site for the other 
church, given by Mr. Scott—St. Bartholomew’s— 
is situate in the midst of a district which comprises 
a population of 4,000, including a colony of coster- 
mongers in the notorious Ward’s-place, and 
hundreds of drunken and profligate characters 
in the other courts and alleys. Three houses 
with long leaseholds have been purchased on 
eae of the proposed new building at a cost of 
7001. 

THE Ancient “Forrsts” or Scorranp.—In 
an initiatory article on “Old and Remarkable 
Trees in Scotland,” Mr. Cosmo Innes makes some 
interesting observations (here condensed) in regard 
to the ancient “ forests” of Scotland :—* It is the 
common—it may be said the universal—opinion 
among our countrymen, that of old, but still 
within’ the period of history, Scotland was a 
wooded country. The sylva Caledonie vastissima, 
with its population of bears and cattle, may now 
be considered a myth, as old, to be sure, as Pliny, 
who liked to place his marvels in inaccessible 
situations. With later authors the difficulty has 
been where to find map room for this boundless 
forest. All evidence of record is against the myth. 
One source of the common error is the change of 
meaning of our word ‘forest.’ This could be proved 
by innumerable records. Foresta, signifying in 
early charter language chase or range for game, 
with peculiar privileges, did not imply a wooded 
district at all; and an old hunting baron or a 
jolly abbot who loved a fat deer and got his green 
pastures and hills erected into a free forest, which 
gave him the right to punish the slayers of deer 
with the utmost penalties of the old Norman law, 
would have been much disgusted if it had been 
Proposed to plant his chase from side to side. 
Now, however, the occurrence of the word 

forest ’ in charters of land all over Scotland—in 
the wilds of Rannoch and the bare hills of the 
Ettric border—is held to prove that the heather 
= gray lichen—nay, the very granite tops of 

readalbane, as well as the green braes of Yar- 
pee were once a close dark wood. There are, 
oto and always have been, districts more 
Pn = willing to send up a native growth of 
me Tr. We have now, as we always had, the 
giens of Mar—the great valley of Glenmore, 


A . 
ae Rothiemurchus, and part of Spey- 





SynaGoevE, CoLtoenz.—A few days ago a new 
synagogue was consecrated at Cologne, which is 
said to be one of the finest buildings in the Moorish 
style now extant in Europe. The temple seems 
to be erected in imitation of the Alhambra. It 
covers a surface of 1,000 square feet, and is over- 
topped by a cupola 32 feet in diameter. The 
architect of the new edifice is Herr Zwirner, who 
directs the work of restoration going on at 
Cologne Cathedral, 

FouL WaTER AND CHOLERA AT NoRWICH.— 
Several cases of virulent cholera have of late oc- 
curred at Norwich, according to the Norfolk Chro- 
nicle, and the Local Board of Health have been 
engaged in examining the state of the drainage 
and water in the districts where the cases have 
occurred. The results of analyses of the water by 
Mr. F. Sutton, an analytical chemist, show that, 
while water containing more than 20 grains of 
solid matter per imperial gallon is wholly unfit 
either for drinking or culinary purposes (and the 
New River water—the London supply—contains 
about that quantity), St. Michael at Plea pump 
contained 614 grains; Elm-hill pump, 71% grains; 
Tombland pump, nearly 80 grains; the Greyhound- 
yard, Heigham, 98} grains; Beckham’s-yard, Pock- 
thorpe, 69 grains; Water Company’s water, 33 
grains on one occasion, and 38 on another, on the 
latter occasion no less than 16 grains per gallon 
being composed of organic elements. 

THE UNDERGROUND METROPOLITAN RAILway: 
ACCIDENT WITH A WaT&sR-PIrzE.—At the works 
in the Clerkenwell district, one of the New River 
mains burst not long ago, and inundated the 
railway works in progress there, but happily with- 
out any lives being lost. A body of about twenty- 
five bricklayers and others had just resumed their 
work at the bottom of the shaft, about 55 feet in 
depth, at the Clerkenwell end of the new Victoria- 
street, for the purpose of continuing the tunnel; 
and other men were engaged at the same moment 
near the top of the shaft, removing a length of the 
New River Company’s main pipe ; when suddenly 
the main behind the stop-cock burst, and the water 
rushed down the shaft into the tunnel where the 
men were at work. A square iron bucket and 
windlass were the only appliance at hand for 
rescuing the men. The bucket was lowered and 
raised till all the men were rescued ; the water by 
that time having reached to the crown of the 
arch. Means were at once taken to stop the flow 
of water, which was turned off from the reser- 
voirs. 

LANCASHIRE AND MANCHESTER STATISTICS.— 
A paper was read at the recent meeting of the 
British Association, by Mr. D. Chadwick, “On 
the Progress of Manchester from 1840 to 1860,” 
from which the following statistics are taken :— 
In 1692 the assessable annual value of the whole 
property of the county of Lancaster was 95,000/. : 
in 1841 it was nearly 6,200,000/.; and in 1860 it 
was 10,500,0002. This is a little more than one- 
tenth of the whole assessable annual value of the 
property in England and Wales. In 1839 the 
annual value of property in Manchester was 
670,0007.; and that of Salford, in 1844, was 
160,0002. In 1860 the figures for Manchester 
were about 1,500,000/., and those for Salford 
350,0007. The population returns give 94,000 
for Manchester and Salford together, in 1801; 
311,000 in 1841; and 460,000 in 1861. This 
enormous increase of property and population is, 
of course, based upon cotton. In the four years 
ending 1845 the total import of cotton into 
the United Kingdom was 2,672,000 lb.: in the 
three years ending 1848 it was 1,655,000 lb.; 
and in the three years ending 1860 it was 
3,651,000 lb. The one year, 1860, exhibits im- 
ports to the amount of 1,390,000 lb. as compared 
with 467,000 lb. in 1846, thus proving an increase 
of 197 per cent. in fourteen years. The total 
manufactured goods produced in Great Britain 
amounted in 1830 to 182,000,000 lb., as com- 
pared with 886,000,000 Ib. in 1860. If we con- 
vert pounds into yards, these figures give us, in 
1830, 914,000,000 yards, and in 1860, 4,431,000,000 
yards, or 2,517,000 miles, i.e., a length of cotton 
which would wrap the earth round a hundred 
times. The total value of this manufactured 
cotton exceeded the revenue of the United 
Kingdom, being 77,000,0002. The estimated 
number of spindles in 1840 was 17,000,000; in 
1856, 28,000,000 ; in 1860, 33,000,000. The total 
estimated value of spindles and looms together, in 
1860, was 41,000,0007.; their combined horse- 
power nearly 110,000; their consumption of coal 
nearly 650,000 tons. ‘The wages of the operatives 
may be calculated at 11,250,0007. Improvements 
in the spindle alone have made the 33,000,000 of 
1860 do the work of 37,000,000 of the spindle of 
1840, 





THe Surntine TrerecraPa.—The new Tele- 
graph Company are commencing operations. They 
intend to deliver messages from any part of Eng- 
land to any other at a uniform charge of one 
shilling. The feeling that the telegraph is to be 
considered an extraordinary agent will have to be 
overcome before the new company can be tho- 
roughly successful ; but at this rate the public will 
soon begin to use it in the common affairs of life. 
lt will not be surprising if either this or some 
new company should find a fourpenny rate more 
profitable still. 

THE Briguton Art EXHIBITION OF 1861.— 
This exhibition consists of 228 oil paintings and 
about 160 water-colour drawings, with a few spe- 
cimens of sculpture. A fair proportion of these 
works are from the easels of artists of metro- 
politan repute, but the greater portion are the 
works of Brighton and Sussex artists. One of the 
local papers, speaking generally of the exhibition, 
says that, both in extent and merit, it is the best 
there has ever been in Brighton. The efforts 
made to provide suitable accommodation have 
apparently stimulated artists to additional exer- 
tion, and the result is seen in an exhibition 
worthy of the town. 

BRoMLEY, MippLEsEX.—The foundation stone 
of a school church to be erected in the parish of 
St. Leonard’s, Bromley, was laid on the 23rd ult., 
by Mr. Arthur Currie. The designs are prepared 
by Messrs. Morris & Son, architects. The room 
will be 78 feet in length by 35 feet in width, and 
44 feet to the ridge, with an open timbered roof 
stained and varnished. The walls will be of brick, 
with coloured brick decorations: the interior will 
be lined with white bricks, relieved with coloured 
brick gauged arches and brick decorations. Bath 
stone mullions will be used for the windows, which 
will be glazed with quarry ribbed plate glass. 
There will be two large class-rooms at the south 
end, with lavatory and bath-room attached. It 
is intended to use the building during the week 
as a school-room, and on Sundays for public wor- 
ship according to the ritual of the Church of 
England. Mr. Brown, of Ratcliff, is the con- 
tractor. 

THE ITALIAN EXHIBITION AT FLORENCE.— 
The number of exhibitors amounted, by last ac- 
counts, to about 6,000. Very many of the exhi- 
bitors have sent numerous and extremely various 
contributions. There is, for example, the Sar- 
dinian contribution of Count Beltrani, forming a 
complete series of the agricultural, mineral, and 
manufacturing products from his estates in the 
island of Sardinia; the collection exhibited by the 
Chevalier Toscanelli, representing all the products 
and instruments of Tuscan agriculture; the varied 
series of porcelain from the Ginori manufactory ; 
the collection sent by Prince Carignano of 100 
pictures, and soon. It has been found necessary 
to erect two additional edifices, each of the length 
of fifty métres, and of the breadth of eight, of 
which the one is intended for the reception of the 
agricultural implements, and the other for the 
statuary. The large building which has served as 
the terminus at Florence of the Leghorn and Flo- 
rence Railway, says an account of the exhibition 
in the Morning Post, has been, with the large 
additions made to it since the 25th of June, con- 
verted, by means of the greatest activity and 
foresight, into an elegant and varied palace for 
the exhibition of the products of art and industry 
of the new Italian kingdom. The facade of the 
principal entrance of the palace consists of a por- 
tico, divided into five Ionic arcades, with niches 
holding symbolical statues, expressly modelled for 
the exhibition, and the ornaments and bas-reliefs 
of Greek architecture complete the effect. This 
front part of the palace has been added from the 
very foundation to the old railway building. The 
main body of the palace consists of the well-known 
and immense building employed hitherto as a rail- 
way station—in length 100 métres, in breadth 50 
métres—divided into two long walks, flanked 
towards the south and the north by a continuous 
series of saloons. A long line of regular arcades 
divides these two principal walks. The entire 
length of the galleries, halls, and pavilions which 
the visitor can traverse amounts to 5,000 métres ; 
and the surface of the ground employed for the 
purposes of the Exhibition is 120,000 métres. The 
king, in opening the Exhibition on the 15th imst., 
said, his principal care was to establish the unity of 
Italy, and to develope the elements of her pros- 
perity. He thanked the commissioners for the 
assiduity they had shown in the performance of 
their duties, and concluded as follows :—“ Our 
great national work is not yet completed, but on 
this occasion Italy, which is completely represented 
at this Exhibition, again manifests her wish to be 
one united nation.” ; 
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Imtortant MSS. or MicHELANGELO.—Loud 
complaints are made by the Florentine journals 
of the negligence of the head librarian of the 
Laurentian Library; who, according to a corre- 
spondent of the Morning Post, has allowed a 
most important collection of unpublished docu- 
ments, partly original papers of Michelangelo him- 
self, partly MSS, illustrating the history of his 
family, to pass into private hands, from not taking 
the trouble to examine them when submitted to 
his inspection. 

Prizz MEDAL OF THE GREAT EXHIBITION OF 
1862.—We omitted to mention last week that 
Mr. Maclise, R.A., and Mr. L. C. Wyon have 
been entrusted with the designing and execu- 
tion of the prize medal to be given to successful 
exhibitors next year. We understand that the 
design for the obverse of the medal has been com- 
pleted and approved of, and that the engraver is 
engaged in producing the die forit. In the centre 
of the medal Britannia is depicted seated on her 
throne. In her right hand she holds a wreath, 
and in her left an olive branch. Emblematical 
figures, representing Manufactures, Raw Produce, 
and Machinery, are exhibiting to her their several 
productions. Behind Britannia, Painting, Sculp- 
ture, and Architecture—who are to receive no re- 
ward beyond the tribute of admiration which their 
works will induce—are seen emblematically repre- 
sented, and watching earnestly the decision of 
Britannia. Resting at the feet of the central 
figure, and occupying the whole foreground of the 
group, the British lion is shown. 


THE BirMINGHAM FREE Liprary.— The re- 
port of the local Free Libraries Committee states 
that from the opening of the library to the 2¥th 
July last (a period of fourteen weeks), the number 
of persons borrowing books was 3,524, and the 
number of books lent, 26,722, which may be clas- 
sified as follows, viz. :—Theology, 325; philosophy, 
187 ; history, 7,545 ; politics, 416 ; arts and science, 
1,786 ; general literature, 16,463; total, 26,722. 
The books were all called in for examination on 
the 26th of June last, when out of an issue of 
17,764 volumes, sixty-three only were not re- 
turned, and of these sixty have been subse- 
quently sent in, and for the remaining three the 
borrowers have promised payment. The result of 
the examination was most satisfactory, and much 
credit was due to the borrowers for their care 
of the books and their punctual observance of 
the regulations under which they are issued. 
No instance of misconduct had occurred on the 
part of the persons visiting the library or news- 
room. The transfer from the council of the Mid- 
land Institute of the site for the intended Reference 
Library and buildings had been completed, the 
sum of 628/. 10s. 9d. having been paid as the cost 
of the leasehold interests therein; and an adver- 
tisement had been issued for tenders to be sent in. 
The committee had still under consideration the 
provision of a site for a Free Library for the 
southern district of the borough. 


DISCOVERY OF A CAVERN, WITH OcHam IN- 
SCRIPTIONS, AND A GOLDEN CROWN AND COLLAR, 
NEAR CLONMACNOISE.—A Ballinasloe correspond- 
ent of Saunders’s Dublin News Letter says :— 
“In July last I sent you the particulars of some 
ancient regal ornaments which had been found by 
a countryman, and purchased from him by the 
Messrs. Hynes, of this town. They have since 
been publicly exhibited in the collection of the 
Dublin Society, and much admired by those who 
relish antiquarian researches. The Messrs. Hynes 
offered the countryman a handsome douceur if he 
would point out where he found the relics; but 
this the wily native knowingly declined to do. He 
has, however, at length divulged the particulars. 
The man resided at a place called Skea, near the 
celebrated ruins of Clonmacnoise, on the brink of 
the Shannon. In the course of some agricultural 
operations he removed a large flag which opened 
the passage to a spacious cavern, in which were 
found the crown and collar, together with some 
ancient bronze weapons and several utensils used 
for culinary purposes. A friend of mine has been 
in the cavern. It was, no doubt, at once a forta- 
lice and residence. If any pursuers had the teme- 
rity to tread the tortuous windings of the entrance, 
certain destruction was sure to reach them ere 
they reached the apartments, several feet below 
the surface of what appears to be a limestone crag. 
Amongst other relics of bygone days are ten ela- 
borately-ornamented slabs, of an octagonal form, 
and bearing long inscriptions in the Ogham 
character. The discovery of this wonderful 
cavern throws much light on the legends of 
Bryan O’Donoghoe ; and to this means of retreat 
from his enemies is no doubt due the story of his 
compact with the Evil One.” 


THe Hersert Hospitat, Wooiwicu.—The 
new general hospital at Woolwich is to be called 
the Herbert Hospital, out of respect to the memory 
of the late Lord Herbert, by whom the building 
was established. 


Gas.—The Birmingham Gas Light and Coke 
Company have declared their maximum dividends 
of 9 per cent. on A and B Shares, and 74 on New 
Ordinary Shares.——New gas works have been 
constructed and opened at Kedbourn. The charge 
for gas is to be 7s. 6d. per 1,000 cubic feet. Mr. 
Bower, of St. Neot’s, Hunts, was the contractor, 
for 9901., and Mr. W. Phillips, of the Luton Gas 
Works, is the engineer. The works were com- 
pleted in three months. The gasholder is 25 feet 
in diameter, and will contain 4,000 feet of gas. 
On August 14th, 15th, and several following 
days, Mr. Lenoir propelled up and down the Seine, 
at Paris, a small iron screw boat, by meaus of his 
engine, in which the motive power is “compressed 
gas.” This experiment is said to be only a pre- 
lude to one upon a larger scale, which will 
shortly be made by an American inventor named 
Mr. Chandor. 


WatTERPROOF GLUE.—A company, with a capi- 
tal of 20,000/. in 52. shares, has just been estab- 
lished for manufacturing a kind of marine glue, 
invented by Mr. W. J. Hay, of Portsmouth Dock- 
yard, and patented by permission of the Admiralty. 
The composition is cheaper than marine glue. In 
addition to the purposes to which ordinary marine 
glue is applicable, says the Mining Journal, the 
waterproof glue, from its extremely low price, 
may be used for covering iron, wood, and all other 
descriptions of roofing and fencing, and for posts, 
piles, &c. The glue, it is added, has been tested 
by seven years’ trial. Its principal ingredient is 
Trinidad pitch, or asphalte, which is mixed with 
vegetable tar and oil naphtha, ora suitable substi- 
tute. The best proportions for the ingredients 
which Mr. Hay has yet discovered are,—Trinidad 
pitch, or asphalte, 601b.; vegetable tar, 15 Ib.; 
oil naphtha, 2 lb. Instead of the oil naphtha, 
24 lb. of rough creosote, or 4 lb. of oil of tur- 
pentine, may be used. 

Girt oF PICTURES TO THE VERNON Park, 
Stockrort.—-About twenty years ago Mr. J. 
Benjamin Smith, one of the borough members, 
was on the Continent; and, while in Italy, was 
brought in connection with the owners of some of 
the collections of paintings by the old masters. 
Mr. Smith possessed himself of a gallery of pic- 
tures, seventy-four in number; and they were 
packed up, and arrangements made for forwarding 
them to England. These pictures seem to have 
been amissing for the last twenty years; and Mr. 
Smith has, strange to say, only now received 
them ; acommunication having been made to him 
tothe effect that two packages of pictures were then, 
and had been long, waiting his orders, in Liverpool. 
The packages were opened at the Stockport 
Museuw ; and the pictures, which were in an in- 
jured state, were brought to light. Seven of the 
seventy-four were selected by Mr. Smith for his 
own private gallery, and the remaining sixty- 
seven were left in the hands of the committee, for 
public exhibition, until others of a better class 
can be found to supersede them. Unfortunately, 
the subjects are at present a mystery, no catalogue 
or inventory having been forwarded with them. 
There are several, 5 or 10 feet wide. One is 
“The Adoration of the Kings,” of the Venetian 
school, said to be by Paul Veronese ; and another, 
a “Dead Christ,” by Carravaggio. 


Rattway Sienats.—A circular has just been 
issued by the authorities of the London, Brighton, 
and South Coast Railway, to the effect that a man, 
to be called the “ travelling porter,” will accom- 
pany every train. His business will be to ride 
on the seat placed for him on the tender, 
and to keep a steady and vigilant look out on 
both sides and along the top of the train; so that 
in case of any accident to any of the carriages or 
of any signal from the guard, or any apparently 
sufficient cause that may come to his observation, 
he may at once communicate with the engine- 
man, and, if necessary, stop the train. Further, 
it will be his business, generally, to have charge of 
the carriages forming the train; to see that, in 
every respect, they are in good condition and pro- 
perly coupled up. Mr. Crozier, C.E., of Sunder- 
land, is making arrangements with the directors 
of the London and Brighton Railway, says the 
Gateshead Observer, for the adoption of his patent 
for the prevention of accidents on railways: it 
consists of “ surcharging the rails with electricity,” 
which, by an apparatus attached to the engine, 
under the eye of the driver, indicates the approach 
of any engine on the same line to the drivers of 








both engines. 


Lucir:8 Matcues.—The manufacture of these 
trifling articles is now carried on in England to 
an enormous extent. At one large saw-mill in 
London may frequently be seen six or eight piles 
of yellow pine, each as large as a six-roomed 
house, and all intended to be cut up into lucifer 
splints. The deals are cut by circular saws re. 
volving with great velocity, into pieces three or 
four inches long; and these pieces or blocks are 
cut into lucifer splints by a machine in which 
there are about fifty sharp knives or cutters, fixed 
inarow. Five blocks are cut at once; and the 
action is so inconceivably rapid, that there are 
120 movements of the cutters in a minute, and 
250 splints severed and shaped at each cut; go 
that there are 30,000 cut in a minute, or 1,800,000 
in an hour. Three of these machines, workin 
ten hours a day each, would therefore produce 
54,000,000 per day. 








TENDERS, 


For a new church, at St. John’s-common, Burgess-hill, 
Sussex. Mr. Talbot Bury, architect. Quantities supplied 
by Messrs. Williams & Schofield :— 


POONA nn ccclenias's ssuseecs vie -- £5,448 0 0 
Cheesman & Co. ......00% osece 5950-0 © 
RD ccasceconeteceece ecoceee 5,095 0 0 
Norman & Woollven......ee.« 4,797 0 0 
Jackson & Shaw....cccesseeee 4,645 0 0 
SUMS? croc wececene boreea\seene - 4,173 0 0 





For finishing carcass, in the Gore-road, Kensington. 
for Mr. W.S. Shoobridge. Mr. Robt. Blessley, architect, 
Quantities not supplied :—- 





MANEY cies oss sie sicieS ei seaewens £2,400 0 0 
Manley & Rogers .........0+. 1,796 0 O 
WORM oe oa cecaascccees ubbavere 1,760 0 0 
Fawcett (accepted) .........06. 1,735 0 0 
BOLO: Pane cahiscines 60s eveniee voste 1,220 0 0 
For Grove Chapel Schools, at Stratford. Mr. C.G, 
Searle, architect :— 
Hill, Keddle, & Co. ...cccccccce £710 0 0 
BVOWW ECO! osc cccevcsveccsess 660 0 0 
PIONEY: ciosiavis vasa.cie es 40 0eeigwé weles 610 0 0 
Rivett (accepted) ...ccccecscccce 593 0 O 





For four houses (being the first portion of nineteen), at 


Eastbourne, Sussex, for Mr. J. Nugent. Mr. Henry 
M‘Calla, architect :— 
BAWYOL cci0s ccsccccevnseeve -.. £4,689 0 0 
OBO ove <6 swe seeesecieeece 4,370 0 0 
PIED aig sckista t,o v5.00 6Sp a bSieE 4,229 8 9 
M‘Lennan (accepted).......... 3,880 0 0 





For new offices at Bermondsey Workhouse, Russell- 
street, Bermondsey. Mr. Geo. Elkington, architect :— 
Beco citeecis secs ansuciiteas £3,550 


0 0 
3,497 0 0 
3,417 0 0 
3,412 0 0 
3,305 0 0 
3,289 0 0 
3,227 0 0 
3,171 0 0 
3,149 0 0 

0 0 








For the diversion of the line and the alteration of the 
gradients of that portion of the Worksop and Retford 
turnpike-road, situate in the parishes of West Retford 
and Ordsall, in the county of Nottingham. Mr. Frederick 
Jackson, engineer :— 


Wilson ...... eocccccccesce 000. 8526 0 0 
COpe ...cccccccccccccccccccccce 472 0 0 
Smart (accepted) ........ ee 450 0 0 





For painting and other works, to be done for the trus- 
tees and governors of the Licensed Victuallers’ Asylum, 
Old Kent-road :— 


Wright ......ccccccccccccccccce 


eocoscoocooceoco 








For painting and repairs to Stockwell New Chapel, and 
in adding a new vestry. Mr. Edwin Pearce, architect :— 


New Painting to 
Vestry. Chapel. 
Notley ........ £133 0 0 ....€266 0 0 
Pierman ...... _ e 243 4 0 
Brashier ...... 189 6 6... S20 6°°9 





For a farmhouse and homestead, near Loughton, cay 
Mr. Sextus Dyball, architect. Quantities supplied by 
Messrs. Poland & Dobson :— 














| House. | Homestead. Total. 

H — 
Hedges ..seee-. | £3,480 | £2,250 £5,730 
Fish... oe 3,340 | 2,300 5,640 
BOVE vc cccce “ 3,400 2,194 5,594 
Pritchard ...... 3,199 1,890 5,080 
oR 3,169 1,879 5,048 
WANS: cv iwsowsted 2,911 2,080 4.99% 
Newman & Mann 2,915 1,991 bio 
Dearsley........ 3,300 1,470 hei 
Etins & Son.... 2,935 | 1,623 | 4% “4 
WEE s6s-sieccies 2,956 is | 








” 
Semi-detached houses, Windsor.—For “ Munn, 2,560. 
read Andrew Munro. 
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~— J. TYLOR & SONS’ PATENT REGULATOR WATER-CLOSETS. 
= J. TYLOR & SONS, MANUFACTURERS, WARWICK LANE, NEWGATE STREET, LONDON. 
AN CLOSET fitted with LAMBERTS 
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HALF-SOCKET PIPES same prices as the Whole Sockets, by the use of which Drains may be — examined, and Juncticns P - 3 He 
INSERTED, IN THE EVENT OF REQUIRING FURTHER CONNECTIONS. Bess 
May be had also at the following Wharfs, viz. PA 
Messrs. GLADDISH’S, Pedlar’s-acre, Sunes Dockhead Whart, fone tea Pratt Wharf, Camden-town, 
Messrs. BLACKMORE & CO's. City-road W harf, City Basin. 
Messrs. COLES, SHADBOLT, and CO.’S, St. James’s and Thornhill Wharfs, Caledonian-ronad, Pentonville. 
1, and Mr. A. RITCHIE’S, Ravensbourne Wharf, yaa Mr, GEORGE ALLEN’S, Danver’s Wharf, Chelses, 7 
et — Mr. LAVERS'S, Dowgate Wharf, Canal- road, Hoxto: 2 
: Mr. HENRY TURNER'S, 2, South Wharf, Praed- strest, Paddington. 5 
DRAWINGS, WITH PRICES, WILL BE FORWARDED FREE, ON APPLICATTON, z 
A HENRY DOULTON & CO.'S £ 
— + GLAZED STONEWARE SOCKET DRAIN PIPES. ai 
" 9 HALF SOCKET PIPES. T. LAMBERT & SON, 
—— ig) OPERCULAR OR LIDDED PIPES. FOUNDERS, BYDRAULIC AND Gas ERORIEEE, 
tal. iA PATENT JUNCTION BLOCKS for Brick Sewers. mance eo 
“30 | te PATENT INVERT BLOCKS for Brick Sewers. ’ SEWER CONTR ACTORS.—STONE- 
= i Doulton’s Terra-Cotta Chimney Tops and Shafts are Imperishable. ARE PIPES. 
180 ] oO PATENT SMOKE AND AIR FLUES, AND CHIMNEY LININGS, BUTT OR ON 
48 /2 SOCKET JOINTS. 
508 25 The above supplied on the lowest Terms direct from their Manufactories,— 
7 HIGH-STREET, LAMBETH, LONDON; ROWLEY REGIS, STAFFORDSHIRE; z 
331 and SMETHWICK, near BIRMINGHAM. wenasns RANESEA POTTERTES, POOLE, DORSET at 
- AN & SPENCE, ‘agents for the Owner 
5601." HENRY DOULTON & CO. ete” Se ee: 
High-street, Lambeth, London. a 
41 and 42, BELL-YARD, TEMPLE BAR, LONDON, W.C. 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


METROPOLITAN RAILWAY.—Capital Building Materials of Eight 
Modern Houses and Factory in Acton-street and Swinton-street, 
Gray’s-inn-road, 

ULLEN, HORNE, & EVERSFIELD are 


instructed by the Directors to SELL BY AUCTION, on the 
PREMISES, on TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 24, at TWELVE, the 
EXCELLENT BUILDING MATERIALS of Eight Modern Residences 
and Factory in Acton-street and Swinton-street, Gray’s-inn-road, of 
a superior description, having been e within a few years.— 
May be viewed one day previous, and Catalogues had of PULLEN, 
HORNE, & EVERSFIELD, 80, Fore-street, E.C. and 40, Parliament- 

t, 8.W. 





BUILDING MATERIALS of the Old Rose and Crown Inn, 
8t. John-street, Smithfiel 


ULLEN, HORNE, & EVERSFIELD are 


directed to SELL by AUCTION, on the PREMISES, on TUES- 
DAY, SEPTEMBER 24th, at TWO for THREE, the BUILDING 
MATERIALS of the spacious sheds, cattle-layers, and stabling of the 
Old Rose and Crown ih, No. 1274, 8t. John-street, comprising stout 
oak and fir timber in roofs and floors, 6,000 pantiles, skylights, 
weather boarding, flooring boards, a large quantity of pebble and 
other wing, tend gutters and pipes, sound brickwork, &c.—May be 
viewed the day previous. Catalogues had of J. HARRISON, Esq. 
Architect, 34a, Taccensto-ateeet; and of PULLEN, HORNE, & EVERS- 
FIELD, 80, Fore-street, City, and 40, Parliament-srreet, Westminster. 


MAIDSTONE.—The valuable Freehold Estate of the late Mrs. Mac 
Ritchie, situate at the Bower, at the western entrance to the town, 
with possession. A f 

R. TOOTELL is directed to SELL by 
AUCTION, at the STAR INN, Maidstone, on WEDNESDAY, 

SEPTEMBER 25th, 1861, at TWO for THREE o'clock precisely, the 

aboveeligible PROPERTY, in 16 lots : it comprises a detached Private 

Residence, with stabling and coach-house, surrounded by nearly two 

acres of garden and fruit land, lawn, and shrubbery. Also, 15 plots of 

choice MEADOW, ORCHARD, FRUIT, and HOP LAND (about 13 

acres), divided so as to form exceedingly valuable building sites, suit- 

able for the erection of first and second-class residences, so much in 
request in the neighbourhood of Maidstone. It is situate on the 
north side of the Tonbridge turnpike-road, less than a mile from the 
centre of the town, and a few minutes’ walk from St. Peter’s Church 
and the Railway Station. The land is on a high level, sloping to the 
south, and commands views over the vale of the Medway and a large 
tract of country ofa highly-pleasing and picturesque ch: r; the 
frontages to the Tonbridge turnpike-road, and roads adjacent, extend 
te about 3,400 feet. It is believed that the land contains excellent 
rag-stone and brick earth, The plots of land are stumped out, and 
may be viewed. ‘he residence may be seen, by permission of the 

Rev. F. Buttanshaw, on Mondays and Thursdays, between the hours 

of Twelve and Four, by a card from the Auctioneer.—Particulars and 

conditions of sale, with may be obtained at the Auction Mart, 

London; Crown Hotels, Rochester and Tonbridge; of Messrs. 

MONCKTON & SON, Solicitors,'Maidstone ; Messrs. MONCKTON & 

CO. Solicitors, 1, Raymond-buildings, Gray’s-inn, London; and of 

Mr. TOOTELL, Land Surveyor and Valuer, Maidstone, 





DOVER.—Important to BUILDERS and CONTRACTORS.—The very 
extensive STOCK and PLANT of Mr. Wm. Moxon, of Dover, 12-horse 
Steam-engine, travelling crane, mortise and drilling machines, 
contractor’s carts, 100 sets of superior harness, lifting jacks, crabs, 
winches, several tons of bar and rod iron, several fine sailcloths, 
an extepsive stock of general builder’s ironmongery, portable and 
other forges, vices, anvils and fittings, drainage pipes, stene and 
timber trucks, fire bricks, &c. &c. forming the extensive Working 
Stock and Plant of Mr. William Moxon, which, under his instruc- 


\TESSRS, JACOBS & SEAR will SELL 


by AUCTION, on the PREMISES, in Dover, on MONDAY, 
the 23rd SEPTEMBER, 1861, and following days. The Stock, in addi- 
tion to the above, contains several timber and stone trucks of great 
power, on patent axles, 2,000 feet oak, elm, and th timber, 20,000 
fire bricks and lumps, some tons seyssel asphalte, 50 tons wrought 
and rod iron, 13 tons lead in sheets and pipes, 5,000 feet iron 
chains, 1- to 4-inch, very large mortar mill, ornamental cast iron 
columns, large quantity glazed pipes, junctions and bends, register 
stoves, kitchen ranges, paints, oils, colours and painters’ stores, locks, 
nails, screws, hinges, tools, powerful machine pump and shaftings, 
100 sets superior Cart Harness, nearly new, &c. &c.—Goods on view 
three days previous to the sale. Catalogues (6d. each) may be had of 
Messrs. JACOBS & SEAR, Auctioneers and Surveyors, 4, Townhall- 
street, Dover ; at their Offices in Margate and Canterbury ; or of their 
ne, Agents, Messrs. DOWSETT & BROWN, 14, Bishopsgate 





TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, and OTHERS.—WESTBOURNE 
PARK-ROAD, Paddington.— The Capital STOCK ofa Glazed Stone- 
ware Pipe Maker capital van, strong cart-horse, harness, &c, 


AKER & SON will SELL by AUCTION, 


on TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 24, at ONE, on the PREMISES, 
at the Mileage Station of the Great Western Railway, opposite the 
British Oak Tavern, 3,500 sound and second quality GLAZED DRAIN 
PIPES, 800 single and double junctions, 500 bends and elbows, 400 
syphons, 230 sewer flap-traps, 250 closet pans and traps, 330 terra-cotta 
and redware chimney-pots, 60 terra-cotta vases, 1,000 2-inch drain- 
pipes, garden-pots, &c.—May be viewed the day prior. Catalogues 
had on the Premises ; and of the Auctioneers, Kilburn, 





LEYTON GRANGE, ESSEX. 


R. WHITTINGHAM is_ instructed to 


SELL by AUCTION, in lots, on MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 23rd, 
1861, at ONE for TWO o’clock, on the PREMISES, withinjten minutes’ 
walk of the Low Leyton Railway station, about 140,000 OLD BRICKS, 
and the BUILDING MATERIALS of the Ornamental Arch Entrance 
Lodge to the Grange Estate ; comprising two Dwellings, each contain- 
ing two rooms, kitchen, &c. and consisting of ornamental stonework, 
bricks, tiles, lead windows, doors, fixtures, a pair of iron gates, and 
a quantity of paving stones. May be viewed on the FRIDAY and 
SATURDAY preceding the sale. Catalogues may be obtained on tte 
Premises ; at the Lion and Key, Leyton; and of the Auc ioneer, 
14, Moorgate-street, London, E.C. 





SHOOTER’S HILL, KENT. 


R. WHITTINGHAM is instructed to 





TO TIMBER-MERCHANTS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 


ESSRS. LEREW & LEREW will SELL 


by AUCTION, on the PREMISES, Camden-terrace, near the 
Camden-road Railway Station and the Old Eagle Tavern,on MONDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 23rd, at 1WELVE, about 2,000 yellow, white, and pine 
PLANKS, DEALS, and BATTENS (whole and sawn) ; 125 squares 
of flooring, 3,700 feet wide pine board ; 7,000 feet quartering, 1,000 feet 
die square, 42 squares of match and feather-edge board, 2,000 slating 
battens, and pantile laths, mouldings, doors, &c.—Auction Offices, 
Cardington-street, Hampstead-road, N.W. 


TO WHEELWRIGHTS, CARPENTERS, BLACKSMITHS, AND 
HERS.—ST. MARY’S CRAY, KENT. 


R. WILLIAM HODSOLL is instructed 


by the executors of the late Mr. John Hardstone, to SELL by 
AUCTION, on the PREMISES, on THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 26th, 
1861, at ELEVEN o'clock (without reserve), the whole of the valuable 
STOCK IN TRADE, comprising strong benches, seasoned oak, elm, 
ash, and beech plank and halvings, quantity of seasoned spokes and 
felloes, wheelers’ ware of various descriptions, excellent turning 
lathes, timber truck, hand truck, &. Also the interior of the Black- 
smith’s Forge, bellows, anvils, vices, working tools, and horse-shoes, 
rod and bar iron, and numerous effects.— May be viewed the day pre- 
ceding the Sale, and catalogues had one week previously, at the place 
of Sale, and of Mr. WILLIAM HODSOLL, Auctioneer, &c., Farning- 
ham, Kent. 


261, HIGH HOLBORN,.—To Builders and Others. 


. BRAY will SELL, on TUESDAY, 


SEPTEMBER 24, 1861, on the PREMISES, the remaining 
well-seasoned STOCK-IN-TRADE of Messrs. Pearse & Guerrier (who 
are retiring from business) ; comprising pine boards and battens, fir 
quartering, deals, mahogany, and other plank, prepared floor-boards, 
mouldings, doors, sashes and frames, about 35 cwt. best white lead, 
carpenters’ work-benches, scaffolding, single crab, jacks, and flooring 
dogs ; a small quantity of sheet lead and piping, ironmongery, horse 
and cart, and numerous effects.—May be viewed the day prior and 
Morning of Sale; and catalogues had on the Premises; and of the 
Auctioneer, 16a, King’s-road, Bedford-row, W.C. 











ALDERSHOTT.—Valuable Building Land, within half a mile of 


ESSRS. RUSHWORTH & JARVIS are 


directed by the mo’ gee, to SELL by AUCTION, at the 

MART, on FRIDAY, OCTOBER 11,a valuable PLOT of BUILDING 
GROUND, with a frontage of 821 feet, to one of the principal roads, 
leading to the now permanent military camp, only half a mile from 
the Tongham Station, and two miles and a half from the Ash Station, 
on the Alton branch of the South-Western Railway. The soil is 
velly, excellent water can be obtained within 20 feet of the sur- 

, the land varies in depth from 95 to 140 feet; is suitable for 
residences of a first-class, which are in demand by officers and others 
attached to the camp, snd the property offers an eligible investment 
for capitalists and builders. The land adjoins the houses recently 
erected by Mr. Manning. — Particulars, with plans, of Messrs. 
UPPERTON, VERRALL, & UPPERTON, Solicitors, Pavilion-build- 
ings, Brighton; at the Mart; and of Messrs. RUSHWORTH & 
ere Saville-row, Regent-street, W. and 19, Change-alley, Corn- 
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HIGH-STREET, CAMBERWELL.—By order of the Executors of the 
late Mr. Thomas Stodhart. 


R. SEARLE will SELL by AUCTION, 


on TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 24th, and following days, at 
ELEVEN o'clock, the valuable and extensive STOCK of GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY, builders’ and cabinet-makers’ brass 
and iron work, kitchen ranges, register stoves, gas chandeliers, garden 
implements, iron roller, mowing machine, bar iron, and sets of horse- 
shoes ; also the neat househoid and office furniture, a few ounces of 
za silver watch, &c.—May be viewed on Monday, and catalogues 

on the premises ; and of Mr. SEARLE, Camberwell.green, 8, 





For Sale, a Moiety of Chanter and Annan’s Patent Fire-Bars and 
Smoke-Preven:ing Apparatus, by the direction of the Executrix of 
the late John Chanter, joint Patentee. 


R. MARSH has received instructions to 
SELL by AUCTION, at the MART, in the City of London, on 
THURSDAY, OCTOBER 3rd, at ONE o’clock precisely, the MOIETY 
of the late JOHN CHANTER, in five Patents, granted for the United 
Kingdom, Holland, and Belgium, for improved reciprocating Fire-Bars 
for Marine, Stati y, and L tive Boilers, and all Manufac- 
turing purposes.— Particulars of Sale may be obtained at the Mart ; 
of Messrs. CARTER & CHANTER, folicitors, Barnstaple, Devon ; of 
Mr, DAVID ANNAN, Patent Fire-Bar Office, 33a, High-street, Bow : 
= > Mr. MARSH’S Offices, 2, Charlotte-row, Mansion House, 
mdon. 


PEREMPORY SALE.—TO BUILDERS AND DECORATORS 


R. EDWIN WHITE will SELL, at 12, 
HOLBORN BARS, and 1, CASTLE-STREET, Holborn, on 
TUESDAY next, at ONE, 10,000 pieces of Modern PAPERHANG- 
INGS, of good London and Paris manufacture, in an infinity of 
patterns; 100 statuary, black, dove, vein, and Sicilian marble and 
ee pee ao. een pend i oome gold room-moulding; and a 
small stock ver-p! es.— View, and catalogu 
and morning of sale. ‘ 3 —. 











SELL by AUCTION, at the Lord Raglan, Burrage-road, 
Pl tead, on THURSDAY, OCTOBER 3, at FIVE for SIX in the 
evening, in about 80 lots, valuable FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND, 
near the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich Common, on Herbert- 
road, leading to Woolwich Arsenal and Plumstead, being the first 
portion of the estate known as the Potteries. Nine-tenths of the 
purchase-money can remain on mortgage or contract at five per cent. 
interest, to be paid by instalments.—Plans, with particulars and con- 
ditions of sale, may be obtained of Mr. R. GREEN, Richard-street, 
Woolwich ; of the Auctioneer, 14, Moorgate-street, London, E.C.; of 
Messrs. RUSSELL & DAVIES, Solicitors, 59, Coleman-street, City, 
E.C. ; and at the place of sale. 


LEYTON GRANGE, ESSEX, on the Loughton Railway, about five 
iles from the City. 


R. WHITTINGHAM is instructed to 


SELL by AUCTION, at the AUCTION MART, opposite the 
Bank of England, on MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 30th, at TWELVE for 
ONE o'clock, in lots, a further portion of the eligible FREEHOLD 
BUILDING LAND, known as Grange-park, situate within 10 minutes’ 
walk of the Low Leyton Railway Station, and near to Epping Forest, 
with frontages to Leyton High-street, and to Vicarage-road. Nine- 
tenths of the purchase-money may remain on mortgage or contract, at 
5 per cent. to be paid by instalments,— Particulars, plans, and condi- 
tions of sale may be obtained at the inns in the neighbourhood ; of 
Messrs. RUSSELL & DAVIES, No, 59, Coleman-street, E.C. ; the Auc- 
tioneer, 14, Moorgate-street, London, E.C, ; and at the place of sale. 











ITY ROAD.—St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 


To BUILDERS and OTHERS.—TO BE LET, on repairing 
leases, for twenty-one years, from Lady-day, 1862, the HOUSES Nos. 1 
to 30, inclusive, in Windsor-terrace, City-road, and the houses Nos. 1 
to 26, inclusive, in Wellesley-street, City-road.—For further par- 
ticulars, apply at Mr. HARDWICK’S Office, No. 1, Henrietta-street, 
Cavendish square, Tenders are to be sealed up and delivered at the 
Clerk’s Office, within the Hospital, on TUESDAY, the 8th day of 
OCTOBER, at ELEVEN o'clock precisely. 

WILLIAM WIKX, Clerk. 


St, Bartholomew’s Hospital, September, 1861. 


ITY ROAD.—ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S 


HOSPITAL.—To BUILDERS and OTHERS.—TO BE LET, on 
Lease, for sixty years from Christmas next, the GROUND occupied by 
the houses numbered 213, 215, 217, 219, 221, 223, 225, City-road, adjoin- 
ing the Eagle Tavern.—For further particulars apply at Mr. HARD- 
WICK’S Office, No. 1, Henrietta-street, Cavendish-square. Tenders 
are to be sealed up, and delivered at the Clerk’s Office, within the 
Hospital, on TUESDAY, the 8th OCTOBER, at ELEVEN o'clock pre- 
cisely. WILLIAM WIX, Clerk. 

St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, September, 1861. 


ITY ROAD.—ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S 


/ HOSPITAL.—To BUILDERS and OTHERS.—TO BE LET, on 
a Building Lease, for sixty-one years from Lady-day, 1862, the 
GROUND now occupied by the Infirmary, situate next the Windsor 
Castle Public-house, Windsor-terrace, City-road, having a frontage 
towards the City-road of 43 feet, and a depth of 220 feet.—For further 
particulars apply at Mr. HARDWICK’s Office, 1, Henrietta-street, 
Cavendish-square. Tenders are to be sealed up, and delivered at the 
Clerk’s Office, within the Hospital, on TUESDAY, the 8th OCTOBER, 
at ELEVEN o’clock precisely. WILLIAM WIKX, Clerk. 

St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, September, 1861. 


OTHERHITHE.— To BUILDERS and 
OTHERS. — FREEHOLD PROPERTY, belonging to St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital, TO BE LET, on a Building Lease, with a 
frontage of 100 feet to the river.—The plan may be seen at Mr. 
HARDWICK’S Office, No. 1, Henrietta-street, Cavendish-square, 

where further particulars may be ascertained. 

WILLIAM WIKX, Clerk, 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital, September, 1861. 


OUGHTON, ESSEX.—TO BE SOLD, at 


a reasonable price, and either singly or in pairs, SIX FREE- 
HOLD semi-detached VILLAS, in , of a substantial and 
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or » with g in front and rear, within three 
minutes’ walk of Loughton Station, on the Woodford Line, with 
termini in London, at Bishopsgate-street and Fenchurch-street. To 
builders the above is well worthy their attention as an investment, 
and offers a good opportunity to a private buyer, for obtaining a resi- 
dence finished to his own taste at a comparatively moderate outlay. 
The Proprietor has no objection to let the whole or half of the 
purchase-money remain on mortgage at five per cent. having a 
sufficient guarantee as to completion in case the whole purchase- 
money should be required, or the Proprietor will have no objection to 
sink any part of the purchase-money on a ground-rent, at 5 per 
cent.—Apply personally, or by letter, to the Proprietor, Mr. MILLS, 
at his Office, No. 34, Brunswick-place, City-road ; or personally, on 
SATURDAYS, at his private residence at Loughton, adjoining the 
property. 


UILDING LAND, TO BE LET, or 


SOLD, at Barnett, Finchley, Hampton, Hornsey, Holloway, 
Highgate, Loughton, Norwood, Gipsy-hill, North Woolwich, Potter’s 
Bar, Southgate, and Winchmore-hill. Money advanced on some of 
nde ‘oranda to Mr. ARTHUR TAYLOR, 24, Basinghall- 
8 














O BUILDERS and OTHERS— 


SHOOTER’S HILL, KENT.—TO BE LET, on Buil 
valuable FREEHOLD LAND, in the above locality, well siteas att 
with good views.—Fur terms and particulars apply to the Rey. TS 
DALLIN, Shooter’s-hill ; or to Messrs. SMITH & WILLIAMS, Ahn: 
tects, Frederick’s-place, Old Jewry, E.C. : . 


O SPECULATING BUILDERS and 


OTHERS.—LAND to be LET, upon Building Lease in a 
locality where there is a great demand for houses at rents from "a1. to 
401. Money will be advanced as the works proceed.—For plans and 
further particulars, apply to Mr, JOHN WIMBLE, Architect 2 
Walbrook, E.C. oe 


VV AUXHALL GARDENS ESTATE— 

BUILDING PLOTS for HOUSES and Shops on Long LEASR 
direct from the freeholder, at moderate ground-rents. TO BE LET’ 
fronting the main road and new thoroughfare now making.—A ply 
to Mr. COLSTON, 6, Goding-street, Vauxhall ; to Mr, EDMESTON 
Architect, 5, Crown-court, Old Broad-street ; or to Messrs, DRIVER 
Land Agents, 5, Whitehall. 7 


LARGE PIECE of BUILDING 


GROUND (a quarter of an acre), in the middle of London 
(south), TO BE LET. Buildings of considerable height may be placed 
over nearly the whole of it, there being no local rights to prevent, 
Suited for extensive warehouses or workshops, not involving 
nuisance. Rent, 2900. a-year.—Apply to A. B. 9, Ludgate-hill. 


U SEENISHED LARGE HOUSES, Pad. 


dington,in a square, for PEREMPTORY SALE, containing 
about twenty rooms each, stone staircase, &c, May be finished for 
about 1702, outlay, each. Part of the price might remain.— Messrs, 
———_ Land Agents, Queen’s-road, corner of the Bayswater. 


> 


ROMLEY, Kent.—TO BE LET, by the 


Parish of St. Mary Aldermary, London, on building leases 
for ninety years, SIX ACRES of LAND, in one or smaller lots, 
eligibly situated, with a gravelly subsoil, in the immediate vicinity 
of the town, and within ten minutes’ walk of two railway stations, 
and with a frontage upon the London-road of 400 feet, and upon the 
Plaistow road of 540 feet.—For plans of the ground, conditions, and 
further particulars, apply to THOMAS LOTT, Esq. 43, Bow-lane, 
Cheapside ; or to Messrs. RICHD. TRESS & CHAMBERS, Architects, 
27, Great Queen-street, E.C. 

THOMAS LOTT, 
Vestry Clerk of the Parish of St. Mary Aldermary, City, 
43, Bow-lane, City. 


























PE al and CONTRACTOR’S 


BUSINESS TO BE DISPOSED OF, in consequence of the 
proprietor entering another business. It has been established 66 
years, and is situate in a good town, about 50 miles from London, 
Stock only to be taken at a valuation,—about 1,000/.—Further particu- 
lars may be obtained of Mr. GEARNS, 27, Bucklersbury, E.C. 


O PLUMBERS, DECORATORS, GAS- 


FITTERS, &c.—A well-established BUSINESS in the above 
line TO LET, in an improving part of Kent, 35 minutes’ ride from 
London by rail. Terms, including good-will, fixtures, trade utensils, 
&c, &c. 501. The Stock to be taken at a valuation.—Address, A. E, 
14, Gibson-street, Waterloo-road, London. 


LUMBER’S, GLAZIER’S, and HOUSE 


DECORATOR’S BUSINESS FOR SALE.—Mr. ALLEN begs to 
call the attention of young beginners to the above genuine affair, 
Situation, main thoroughfare; old-established; five years same 
hands ; 184 years’ lease; rent, 467. ; can let 807.; purchase moderate, 
for lease, or goodwill and ;fixtures separately. Going into country 
cause of leaving.—Apply, 46, Seymour-street, Euston-square, N.W 
Inclose stamp. 


O CARVERS, GILDERS, LOOKING- 
GLASS and PICTURE-FRAME MAKERS, and OTHERS.— 
FOR DISPOSAL, the above old-established CONCERN ; situate N.W.; 
many years in same hands; doingan excellent trade, which might 
be greatly increased. Premises; convenient corner shop, parlours, 
bed-rooms, workshops, &c. Rent, 35/.; thirteen years’ lease, Purchase 
low. Every instruction given.—Apply to Mr. ALLEN, Agent, 46, 
Seymour-street, Euston-square, N.W. Inclose stamp. 


7 
MITH’S SHOP TO BE DISPOSED OF. 
The OLD ESTABLISHED BUSINESS, TOOLS, &c. including 
one 9-inch centre back gear 8-feet irun bed Lathe, with slide, rest, 
&c. &c, situate in George-street, Old Montague-street, Whitecbapel.— 
Apply to H. HOLDEN, Engineer, &c, 4, shepherd-terrace, Devon's 
road, Bow Common, E. 


O CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, &.— 


TO BE SOLD, for 2002. the entire STOCK, PLANT, and GOOD- 
WILL, of a snug BUILDER’S BUSINESS. Established nine years, at 
the West end: comprising office, living rooms, workshops for five 
benches, shed, and stable. Rent, 397. Cleared by letting out. Scaffold- 
ing all ready tohand. The stock worth more than half the money.— 
Apply, by letter, Y. Z. care of Mr, Webb, 9, Great Russell-street, 
Blvomsbury. 

















O BUILDERS.—An old-established and 
lucrative BUSINESS for SALE.—TO BE DISPOSED OF, with 
immediate p i under peculiar ci ti ), an old esta- 
blished BUILDER'S BUSINESS, with house, yard, and shops, exceed- 
ingly well situate, in a rapidly increasing and fashionable watering: 
place and market town, in one of the home counties, A large an 
profitable jobbing trade has been carried on for many years by the 
present proprietors, and it might be easily secured and increased by 4 
purchaser, The stock (which is not heavy), to be taken by the pur- 
chaser.—Full particulars will be given to principals only. No agents 
need apply. — Address, Mr. R. WALLBUTTON, Hereford ln 
Counter-hill, New-cross; or Messrs. SLONEWALL & SIMPSON, 
Solicitors, Tunbridge-wells. 


> 
A VERY DESIRABLE BUILDERS 
BUSINESS and PREMISES TO BE DISPOSED OF, 
Brixton, on cdtvenhageees terms.—Apply to Mr. WILLOUGHBY, 
Thurlow-place, Lower Norwood. 
K ENT.—To 


AW KHURST, 

CARPENTERS and BUILDERS.—TO BE DISPOSED OF, by 
the Executors of the late R. W. HARVEY, deceased, a very —_ 
established BUSINESS of a CARPENTER and BUILDEE, Ste 
workshops, yards, &c. A good, respectable tradesn with am ts 
capital at command, would find this a most eligible opportunity y 
establish a first-rate business. Hawkhurst is a wealthy and — 
ing p.ace, with numerous gentl ’s resid and many good 4 
houses and buildings, and there is a large extent of commer eee ne 
an experienced and enterprising tradesman, and particularly a hae 
can bring with him the reputation of being a good builder, - oo 
sufficient kuowledge and means to undertake heavy ——* Mr. 
The incoming will be moderate.——For particulars apply 
HARVEY, Post-office, Hawkhurst, 
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NDIA-RUBBER MILL BANDS, 


WASHERS for Steam Joints, HOSE PIPES and FLEXIBLE 
TUBIN 


A STOCK OF THE ABOVE ALWAYS ON HAND. 
JAMES LYNE HANCOCK, , 
VULCANIZED INDIA-RUBBER WORKS, GOSWELL-MEWS, 
GOSWELL-ROAD (opposite Spencer-street), LONDON, Ev. 
— 


— 














P ffice 
Lonpon :—Printed by CHARLEs Wray, Printer, at the Printing @ os 


of COX & WYMAN, Nos. 74 and 75, Great Queen-Street, 
inn-fields, in the Parish of St. Giles-in-the-fields ; and published bY 
the said CHARLES WyMAN, at the Office of “ The Lela in the 
York-street, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent-garden, bo! 
County of Middlesex.—Saturday, September 21, 1861. 
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